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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Orlando Fyrioso. Translated by William 
Stewart Rose. Vol. IV. pp. 282. London, 


1826. J. Murray. 


Pernaps there was never a more purely 
jmaginative poem than the Orlando :—much 
from the highest heaven, and all from: the 
world of invention ; it takes neither its persons, 
things, nor events from what has been, or will 
be. They have no prototypes in real life ; and 
for this we admire it the more. We turn over 
other bards ; we are as under a spell with their 
words of deep passion ; we linger in the mazes 
of their subtle philosophy; but their pictures 
are but as mirrors to our own thoughts ;' we 
are still in the warfare and toil of our earthly 
troubles; and often do we close the page even 
sadder than before :—but with Ariosto we are 
beneath the wand of the enchanter,—gorgeous 
castles rise up, gallant knights pass by, and notes 
oflove and war mingle together. It is curious to 
observe what a contrast to their own character 
is furnished by this most popular poem of the 
Italians: basking in the sunshine, or leaning 
dreamily in the shade of their orange groves, 
it would seem that theirs was the very atmo- 
sphere for meditation, at least that their -fa- 
vourite poetry would be that of thought and 
feeling; yet it is not so, for their darling 
Ariosto’s is entirely the poetry of action—the 
chronicle of wild and daring adventure. The 
volume before us is the jewel of the poem; in 
it the fair Angelica is won and wedded, and 
Orlando’s distraction for her love and loss in- 
volves the death of the young Zerbino, who 
fills fighting in defence of the hero’s sword. 
We shall extract this very beautiful episode. 
Orlando, in his madness, has scattered his arms 
overthe plain, and Zerbinoafter collecting them: 
* — Zerbino all the arms unites, 
And hangs, like a fair trophy, on a pine. 
And, to preserve them safe from errant knights, 
Natives or foreigners, in one short line 
Upon the sapling’s verdant surface writes, 
ORLANDO’s ARMS, KING CHARLES'S PALADINE. 
Ashe would say, ‘ Let none this harness move, 
cannot with its lord his prowess prove !” 
“ Zerbino having done the pious deed, 
Is bowning him to climb his horse ; when, lo! 
Tartar king arrives upon the mead. 
He, at the trophied pine-tree’s gorgeous shew, 
es him the cause of this to read ; 
Who lets him (as rehearsed) the story know. 
» Without further pause, the paynim lord 
gladly to the pine, and takes the sword. 
"* None can (he said) the action Teprehend, 
I make the faulchion mine to-day ; 
And just possession I pretersi 


I find it, be it where it may. 
Orlando, this not daring to defend, : 


Has feign'd him mad, and cast the sword away; 
+4 the champion so excuse his shame, 


is no cause I should forego my claim.’ 


“* Take it hot thence,’ to him Zerbino cried, 
+7 think to make it thine without a fight : 
80 thou tookest Hector’s arms of pride, 
Waett thou aon Cems other than by Eight? 
more ey spur each side, 
Well matched fa soul snd valour, either knight. 
Nor echoed are a thousand blows; 
\ Yet well entered are the encountering foes, 
h Durindane, a flame in shew 
{i 30 quickly) is the Scottish lord. 
Whee about his courser like a doe, 


** Doralice, who as courteous was as fair, 
w 


And well it is that he should not forego 

An inch of vantage ;_ who, if once that sword 
Smite him, will join the enamoured ghosts, which rove 
Amid the mazes of the myrtle grove. 


** As the swift-footed dog, who does espy 

Swine severed from his feliows, hunts him hard, 
And circles round about; but he lies by 

Till once the restless foe neglect his guard; 

So, while the sword descends, or hangs on high, 
Zerbino stands, attentive how to ward, 

How to save life and honour from surprise; 
And keeps a wary eye, and smites and flies. 


** On the other side, where’er the foe is seen 

To threaten stroke in vain, or make it good, 

He seems an Alpine wind, two hills between, 
That in the month of March shakes leafy wood ; 
Which to the ground now bends the forest green, 
Now whirls the broken bows, at random strewed. 
Although the prince wards many, in the end 

One mighty stroke he cannot scape or fend. 


«« In the end he cannot scape one downright blow, 
Which enters, between sword and shield, his breast. 
As + gem was the plate and corslet, so 
Thick was the steel wherein his paunch was drest: 
But the destructive weapon, falling low, 
Equally opened either iron vest ; 
And cleft whate’er it swept in its descent, 
And to the saddle-bow, through cuirass, went. 


** And, but that somewhat short the blow descends, 
It would Zerbino like a cane divide; 
But him so little in the quick offends, 
This scarce beyond the skin is scarified. 
More than’a span in length the wound extends ; 
Of little depth: of blood a tepid tide 
To his feet descending, with a crimson line, 
Stains the bright arms which on the warrior shine. 


«**Tis so, I sometimes have been wont to view 

A hand, more white than alabaster, part 

The silver cloth, with riband red of hue; 

A hand I often feel divide my, heart. 

Here little vantage young Zerbino drew 

From strength and greater daring, and from art; 
For in the temper of his arms and might 

Too much the Tartar king excelled the knight. 


«* The fearful stroke was mightier in shew 

‘Than in effect, by which the prince was prest ; 
So that poor Isabel, distraught with wo, 

Felt her heart severed in her frozen breast. 
The Scottish prince, all over in a glow, 

With auger and resentment was possest, 

And, potting af his strength in either hand, 
Smote full the Tartar’s helmet with his brand. 


** Almost on his steed’s neck the Tartar fell, 
Bent by the weighty blow Zerbiuo sped ; 
And had the helmet been unfenced by spell, 
The biting faulchion would have cleft his head. 
The king, without delay, avenged him well, 
* Nor I for you till other season,’ said, 
* Will keep this gift;’ and levelled at his crest, 
Hoping to part Zerbino to the chest. 
«* Zerbino, on the watch, whose eager eye 
Waits on his wit, wheels quickly to the right ; 
But not withal so quickly, as to fly 
The trenchant sword, which smote the shield outright, 
And cleft from top to bottom equally ; 
Shearing the sleeve beneath it, and the knight 
Smote on his arm; and next the harness rended, 
And even to the champion's thigh descended. 
«* Zerbino, here and there, seeks every way 

By which to wound, nor yet his-end obtains ; 
For while he smites upon that armour gay, 
Not even a feeble dint the coat retains. 
On the other hand, the Tartar in the fray 
Such vantage o’er the Scottish prince obtains, 
Him he has wounded in seven parts or eight, 
And reft his shield and half his helmet’s plate. 
«* He ever wastes his blood; his energies 
Fail, though he feels it not, as ’twould appear : 
Unharmed, the vigorous heart new force supplies 
To the weak body of the cavalier. 
His lady, during this, whose crimson dies 
Where chased by dread, to Doralice drew near, 
And for the love of Heaven, the damsel wooed 
To stop that evil and disastrous feud. 


And ill-assured withal, how it would end, 





&t the road best footing does afford, 


PRICE sd. 


As well Zerbino, by the other's care, 


Was brought his v: anger to suspend ; 
And, wending where willed, the Scottish lord 
Left unachieved the adventure of the sword. 

«« But what befell 





The Scottish prince, Zerbino, let me tell. 


« For to leave Durindana such misdeed 
To him appeared, it past all other woes; 
Though he could hardly sit upon his steed, 
Through mighty loss of life- » which yet 
After shore interval; hi anguish grows.” 
After si terval, grows; 
His anguish grows, with such im pains, 
He feels that life is ebbing from his veins. 


«* For weakness can the prince no further hie, 
And so beside a fount is forced to says 
Him to assist the pitying maid would try, 
But knows not what to do nor what to say. 
For lack of comfort she beholds him die ; 
Since every city is too far away, 
Where in this need she could resort to leech, 
Whose succour she might purchase or beseech. 


** She, blaming Fortune and the cruel sky, 
Can only utter fond complaints and vain. 
* Why sank I not in ocean," (was her cty,): 
* When first I reared my sail upon the main ?’ 
Zerbino, who on her his id eye 
Had fixt, as she bemoaned her, felt more pain 
Than that enduring and strong anguish bred, 
Through which the suffering youth was well nigh dead 


** © So be thou pleased, my heart,’ Zerbino cried, 
* To love me yet.when I am dead and gone, 
As to abandon thee without a guide, 
And not to dit, distresses me le 
For did it me in place secure betide 
To end mf days, this earthly journey done, , 
and content, and fully blest, 
Would die, since I should die upon thy breast. 


*«* But since to abandon thee, to whom a prize 
I. know not, my sad fate compels, I swear, 

My Isabella, by that mouth, those eyes, 
what ined me first, that lovely hair; 

y , troubled and despairing, hies 

Into hell's deep and gloomy bottom; whete 

To think thou wert abandoned so by me, 

Of all its woes the heaviest pain will be.’ 


«« At this the sorrowing Isabel, declining 
Her mournful fate, which with her tears 0’ 
‘Towards the sufferer, and her mouth con; 
To her Zerbino’s, languid as a rose; 
Rose gathered out of season, and which, pining 
Fades where it on the shadowy hedgerow 4 
Exclaims, ‘ Without me think not so, my . 
On this your last, long journey to depart. 


«« © Of this, my heart, conceive not any fear, 

For I will follow thee to heaven or hell; 

It fits our souls together quit this sphere, 
Together go, for'aye together dwell. 

No sooner closed thine eyelids shall a 

Than cither me internal grief will quell ; 

Or has it not such power, I here protest, 

I with this swore, to-day will pierce my breast. 


«« ¢ I of our bodies cherish hope not light, 

That they shall have a happier fate when dead : 
Together to entomb them, may some wight, 
Haply by pity moved, be hither léd.’ 

She the poor remnants of his vital sprite 

Went on collecting, as these words she said ; 

And while yet aught ins, with ful lips, 
The last faint breath of life devoutly sips. 


«*’T was here his feeble voice Zerbino manned, 
Crying, ‘ My deity, I beg and pray, 

By that love witnessed, when thy father’s land 
Thou quittedst for my sake; and if 1 may 

In any thing command thee, Il command, 

That, with God's pleasure, thou live-out thy day; 
Nor ever banish from thy memory, 

That, well as man can love, have I loved thee. 


*« ¢ God haply will provide thee with aid, 

To free thee from each churlish I fear; 
As, when in the dark cavern thou wast stayed, 
He sent, to rescue thee, Anglante’s > AW 

So he (gramercy !) succoured thee 

At sea, and from the wicked Bisca 








Willing] nted Isabella's prayer, 
tralght to truce and peace disposed her friend, 


And s 


k bs 
And if thou must choose death, in glace of wotte, 
Then only choose it as a lesser curse,’ 
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** I think not these last words of Scotland’s knight 
Were so exprest that he was understood : 
Pip shese e finished, like a feeble light, 

needs supply of wax, or other food. 

Who is there that has power to tell aright 

The gentle Isabella's doleful mood ? 

When stiff her loved Zerbino, ee face, 
= , And cold as ice, remained in her embrace. 

* On the ined corse, in sorrow drowned, 
The damsel throws herself, in her despair, 

And shrieks so loud that wood and plain resound 

For many miles about; nor does she spare 
Bosom or cheek ; but still, with cruel wound, 
One and the other smites the afflicted fair ; 
And wrongs her a locks of golden grain, 
Aye calling on the well-loved youth in vain.” 

Of. the excellence of Mr. Rose’s translations 
we cannot say too much.— Was there not some 
ancient philosopher who professed the power 
of sending his soul on occasional visits? Has 
this gift descended to Mr. Rose? and has he 
made use of it to animate Ariosto ? 

— . 
The Annual Cabinet of Modern Foreign Voy- 
ages and Travels; selected from the most 
recent and interesting Journals of eminent 

Continental Travellers, not before translated 

into English. Vol. II. 1826. 18mo. pp. 439. 

London: Treuttel and Wiirtz. 

WE cannot well acquit ourselves, as industrious 
and faithful registrars of the literary products 
of the time, for having neglected the first 
volume (for-1825) of this miscellany, published 
more than twelve months ago. It is a most 
meritorious work, and well deserves our highest 
encomiums. Much is done by British enter- 
prise; and the world is every year explored by 
our adventurous countrymen in parts unknown, 
and a knowledge obtained from them of great 
value to science, But other nations are also 
alert in this honourable career; and it is not 
only excellent in itself, but a very important 
aid to our own pursuits, that we should be 
made acquainted with their progress and disco- 
veries. Such is the purport of this Annual 
Cabinet :. the latest sem ath acquired by 
foreign travellers is ably condensed, and other 
lights. are thrown upon those subjects into 
which our inquiries have been directed, or new 
information is given on collateral branches, as 
interesting and curious as those which have 
oceupied our native attention. 

The first publication took a general view of 
the principal geographical researches and their 
results for the preceding ten years; and then 
particularised Boie’s Norway, Von Richter’s 
a in the East, Taucher, Eichfield, 
Caillaud, Drovetti, Minutoli, Erdman, Cromt- 
schenko, and other travellers’ discoveries in 
various quarters of the globe: the whole form- 
ing a volume of very delightful and instructive 
literature, which youth must read with great 
benefit,.and the more advanced in life with 
great gratification. Nor is the second year’s 
prodpetion, now before us, inferior to its pre- 
cursor.. On the contrary, we are rather in- 
clined to consider it as more choice in its selec- 
tion, and more curious in its developments. A 
short:introduction contains an able epitome of 
the chief travel-novelties that have occurred 
within the past year :—Denham’s and Clapper- 
ton’s African Expedition ; Von Riippel’s Egyp- 
tian peregrinations; Accounts of Ehrenberg 
and Hemprich, and of Mr. Burton in the same 
country and Nubia, &c. ; also of Saddik Gib. 
raltar,. relating to Cyrenaica; of Capt. Smith 
and Mr. Beechey on the coasts of Tripolis ;, of 
Paché in the Pentapolis; of Cervelli, of Peddie, 
of Gray, of Laing, in Africa; of Gerard, Moor- 
croft, Frazer, and Professor Rask, in Central 
Ase, of the Danish Levsen in Japan ; 4 Dr. 
Lyall and Capt, Cochrane, and Somoinoff and 
Professor Fuchs, in the Russian empire; 0¢ 








Buckingham in the East, and Natterer in Brazil; 
of Capt. Basil Hall and Stevenson in South Ame- 
rica; and Capt. Weddell in the Antarctit Seas, 
&c.—these are distinctly classed, and brought 
down to the latest period. Then follow the sepa- 
rate papers: a Tour in North Hollad ; Iceland 
by Dr. Gliemann; Litké’s two Expeditions to 
Nova Zembla; Murawiew-Apostol’s Journey 
through Taurida; Raczynski’s Sketches in 
Turkey ; Sieber’s Visit to Jerusalem; Drou- 
ville on Persian Manners; Timkowski’s Mis- 
sion to China; Humboldt on a Canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, &c. &c. &e. 
Almost all these are interesting papers ; but the 
Taurida and China bear off the palm: the 
former by its classical associations, and the 
latter by its singular traits of a people who 
affect mystery and seek concealment above any 
other. To this, therefore, we apply ourselves 
in the first place. 

“In the year 1820 the Russian government 
sent Mr. Timkowski, one of the chief officers 
in the Asiatic department of the ministry for 
foreign affairs, on a mission to Pekin, for the 
purpose of accompanying from Kiachta to that 
city the Russian ecclesiastics who were to go 
to supply the vacancies in the great monastery 
which Russia has at Pekin, and to bring back 
to Kiachta the priests who were to leave the 
convent. Mr. T. kept a minute journal of his 
mission, filled with historical, geographical, and 
statistical notices. The first volume contains 
the account of his journey to Pekin, the second, 
a description of that city, and the third, the 
narrative of the return to Russia by a different 
route. ‘T'wo volumes only have yet been pub- 
lished in the Russian language. The extracts 
which have appeared in various literary jour- 
nals give a very favourable idea of the work, 
and excite a wish that it may be soon translated 
into other languages.” 

The extracts from them fill only fifty-six 
pages of the Cabinet, but they are uncommonly 
rich in matter. 

* According to a treaty concluded in the year 
1727, the Russian government was allowed to 
have a mission established at Pekin, by means 
of which the Russians have a free passage to 
the capital of China, which is almost inacces- 
sible to Europeans.” 

The last mission took place in 1805: the 
present consisted of between forty and fifty 
persons. After leaving Kiachta it reached the 
river Iro, and the journal states— 

“On the sloping sides of the mountains we 
saw here and there little spots sown with mil- 
let, and some stacks of hay. A very old Lama, 
a stranger to us, who had ridden from Ibiziick 
to look at his valley, accompanied us for some 
time. Lifting up one of his arms, on which 
hung a rosary, he continually repeated the 
Tibetan prayer: Om mani bat mi chom (Lord 
have mercy on me), in a tone which all the 
Lathas have adopted, and which resembles the 
humming of a bee. He rejoiced highly at the 
approaching arrival of the new-born Kutuchtu, 
chief priest of Fo, who, by his appearance on 
the throne of Urga, would reanimate the deso- 
late Mongolian clergy. 

‘* Near the Iro, on the east, rises a lofty and 
steep mountain, which forms the corner of the 
chain that runs along the right bank of the 
river: its summit is covered with obo stones, 
which adorn almost all the principal eminences 
of Mongolia. The inhabitants of these steppes, 
like the savage in the deserts of America, con- 
vinced by experience of the existence of a su- 
perior, incomprehensible, and almighty power, 
is of opinion, that it is diffused through all the 





productions of nature; aud the more majestic 


an object appears to the eye, in so much greater 
abundance, according to his notion, must this 
beneficent spirit reside in it; for which reason 
a large stone, a lofty mountain, a spreadi 
tree, or a-broad stream, are objects of his vene. 
ration. There he erects altars, or obos, of 
heaps of stones, and prays before them, in the 
fulness of his heart, to the almighty spirit, 
Every traveller who passes by such an altar 
considers it as his duty to alight from his horse, 
to make several obeisances opposite the south 
side of the altar, with his face turned towards 
the north, and to leave some of his things, In 
general we found on such places linen rags, and 
more frequently tufts of horse-hair, as offerings 
of the Nomades for the preservation of this 
animal, their faithful companion. These altars 
serve also as guides to travellers, and.as land. 
marks. . © bd 4 

** We saw here numerous flocks of sheep, all 
of a white colour, and herds of full-sized, stout, 
but not handsome horses. 

“Tro, or Iuro, signifies, in the Mongol lan. 
guage, the blessed ; for according to the account 
ot the inhabitants, there are mineral springs at 
its source. * 3 , ® 

‘“* A great many Lamas inhabit these parts, 
for about three wersts above the station there 
is a wooden Pagan temple, on the banks of the 
Iro, and another ten wersts below. This part 
of Mongolia, as far as Urga, and sixty wersts 
beyond, is inhabited by Kalkas Mongols, who 
are subject to the Kutuchtu. The revenues 
collected from them, besides the personal ser, 
vices for the affairs of the country, and the 
tending of the numerous flocks of the Khan, 
serve for the maintenance of the Kutuchtu and 
his court.” 

The next river of note which. the mission 
passed was the Schara, or Yellow River, whieh 
flows into the Orchon. The natives requested 
the strangers not to fish, as, like the Hindoos, 
though worshippers of Fo, they hold the lives 
of animals sacred. On the 10th Sept. (the 
first extract in the journal is of the 3d), Mr. T. 
says, ** We met, for the first time, numbers of 
Mongols returning from Urga to adore the 
Lama. This high priest of Fo, who was seven 
years of age, had caused, by his recent appear- 
ance, a great commotion among the 
Mongols of Kalkas. Old and young, men and 
women, in rich attire, with caps of sable, and 
riding on their best horses and camels, passed 
us in troops. Some were hastening to the 
Lama, others returning home after being 
reanimated by the sight of him. After travel- 
ling sixteen wersts from the Chara, in a level 
and straight road, we came to the valley of 
Zsun .Mado, on the right bank of the Boro, 
where our missions rested in 1694 and 1807. 
Three leagues farther we ascended a great hill 
called Manitu, where there is an obo. On the 
south side of the hill we met a large caravan of 
pilgrims returning from Urga. Some had even 
been to Tibet to receive their phoenix, the new- 
born Lama, from the bosom of his family, and 
had brought him to his residence with his 
whole establishment upon their own camels. 
The inhabitants of Kalkas had for this purpose 
assembled above a thousand camels. The jaded 
beasts proved the length and fatigue of the 
journey they had made. Our attention was 
attracted by a snow-white camel of extraordi- 
nary size, such as we had never seen. The 
Mongols know the Russians, and also that 
many of our people ‘speak their language; 
hence we are greeted on all sides with re; 
wishes for our health and happiness.” 

After crossing the Boro, some of the party 
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adjacent forest, called Noin, because there were 
many bears in it; but the subjoined was the 


in :— . 
wt We .afterwerds learnt that it was forbid- 
den to enter the forests of the Noin moun- 
tain. The princes come hither from Urga, 
with their whole court, to enjoy the diver- 
sion of hunting. One autumn they hunt on 
the Boro, and the next in the mountains 
beyond Urga. The Nomades residing in the 
neighbourhood are bound to prevent all per- 
sons, not only from hunting, but even from 
setting a foot in these gloomy forests, set apart 
for the pastime of their sovereigns. We find, 
however, among nations that boast of their 
civilisation, game-laws and privileges, the 
slightest violation of which, even the firing of a 
gun, is treated as a felony. Last year there 
was no hunt on the Boro, nor yet in the other 
places, because the Kutuchta was expected at 
Urga. This year the prince intends to hunt 
beyond Urga. When the Bodgdo—so the 
Mongols call the emperor of China—goes from 
Pekin to the palaces of Sheche (beyond the 
great wall to the east) for the purpose of hunt- 
ing, he causes the strictest orders to be issued 
to all the vassal Mongol princes, according to 
which some are to hunt in their own territory, 
and others are to come for this purpose to 
Sheche. The best or rarest game, especially 
wild boars, are sent as a present to his majesty. 
It is said that for these hunting parties of the 
prince, about 500 of the best. horsemen and 
bowmen are sent by the Kalkas horde. The 
wild beasts are driven together: only the Wan 
aud the Amban (princes of Urga), and the 
Mantchoa officers in their train, have the pri- 
vilege of shooting the numerous herds of game. 
No Mongol, under pain of death, dare discharge 
an arrow in that direction: he is at the most 
permitted to pursue the game which has broken 
the barrier. Our present station is the chief 
place of rendezvous of these distinguished hunt- 
ers, and here they celebrate their victories. 

‘“* The Mongols (we learn) consider it an im- 
perative duty to bring up at least one of the 
family as a priest ; hence the number of Lamas 
is very great.” 

On their route the Russians heard of the 
death of the emperor of China, at the age of 
62; and Mr. T. observes— 

“ We received this news with considerable 
anxiety, as we feared it might prevent the 
prosecution of our journey. We observed that 
the buttons and tassels had disappeared from 
the caps of the Chinese and Mongol officers, — 
even the servants took off theirs ; the officers 
were, besides, obliged to put on white garments, 
and as well as the common people not to cut 
their hair: in this consists their mourning, 
which lasts a hundred days.” 

On the 2d of December the mission arrived 
at Pekin, respecting which city, and what 
befell it there, we select the following memora- 

“ The Archimandrite Hyacinth told us that 
he had translated from the Chinese into the 

the history of China, and a complete 
geography of the countries subject to it. ,He 
expressed an ardent wish to be able, on his 
return to his native country, to devote his time 
thiefly to the completion and finishing of his 
‘anslations. He assured us, among other 
ngs, that our missionaries, who had hitherto 
studied at Pekin, had been unable thoroughly 
‘0 investigate the significations of the Chinese 
Wards, and therefore paid less attention to the 
constitution, laws, customs, and opinions of the 
ese. - Hence the former correspondetice of 

our ministry with the office of foreign affairs at 





Pekin, was, in his opinion, not always adapted 
to its object, as it was not conformable to the 
notions entertained here. ° . 

** December 4.—I went to the southern su- 
burb, called Woilotschen, i. ¢. the Outer City. 
The streets are very dirty, and crowded chiefly 
with men. Barbers and other similar trades 
carry on their business in the street. We rode 
close by the southern gate of the Red Town, 
(so called from the colour of the walls) within 
which is the palace of the emperor. The 
buildings of the palace within the walls are not 
visible. The market-place, opposite the gates, 
is paved with flags, and surrounded with granite 
pillars ; nobody is allowed to ride through, and 
only pedestrians admitted. The sentinels of 
the guard were sitting on stools, at the gate of 
the parade, leisurely smoking their pipes. They 
did not look very fine in their soiled clothes. 
Nearly all the houses in Pekin are nothing but 
shops, provided with various goods, each shop 
selling only one kind. In the street which 
passes the Russian house, is a large private 
pawn house, of which there are a great many 
in Pekin. The extravagance and poverty of 
the Mantchoos enrich these establishments, 
which are called Danpn by the Chinese. Go- 
vernment has not any such, but the great 
princes of the empire keep them under the 
name of crown pledge-houses, which are called 
Guan Danpu. The goods are taken in for 
half the value, and for not longer than three 
years; for a thousand schechens, which are 
equal to a lana, or two silver rubles, the usurers 
take twenty schechens monthly, upon a dress, 
and thirty upon articles of metal and jewellery. 
Some of our missionaries have, at times, been 
unfortunately compelled to have recourse to 
this ruinous expedient. 

** December 9.— To-day, according to the 
Chinese reckoning, was the sixteenth day of 
the eleventh moon, and the summer solstice. 
The emperor rode in procession to the Temple 
of Heaven, which is situated at the end of the 
Merchants’ Town, or the southern suburb: he 
returns from thence to his palace to-morrow. 
The emperor, as the chief priest of all religions 
within the limits of the Chinese empire, makes 
to-day, in this temple, a purificatory sacrifice 
for the execution of all criminals condemned 
during the year by the law. It is said, that 
about this time, all the criminals are executed 
in the whole empire; they are either beheaded 
or strangled. State criminals, such as rebels, 
&c. are executed without delay, immediately 
after sentence Kas been pronounced. Respect- 
ing the persons condemned to death by the 
criminal authorities, a list is presented to the 
emperor, specifying their crimes. The empe- 
ror marks with his own hand those who are to 
be executed; all the rest are conducted to the 
place of execution, and then carried back to 
prison, to await the decision of their fate. 
Those who are condemned are fed at the ex- 
pense of government the day previous to their 
execution. It happens, though very rarely, 
that a criminal is thus set down three times on 
the list presented to the emperor, but is not 
marked for capital punishment, because there 
are more heinous criminals ; such a one is then 
exempted from execution, and even becomes a 
jailor, or is transported. The emperor Kien- 
long, on account of his severity, but seldom 
made these exceptions. During the reign of 
Kia-King, on the other hand, of fifty criminals 
conducted to the place of execution, only four- 
teen suffered. 

Yesterday sacrificial vessels were carried to 
the above-named temple on elephants richly 





adorned. This morniug, at five o’clock, the 
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emperor rode thither, accompanied by a nume. 


rous train, consisting of the chief officers of the 
army and state. No citizen is permitted to 
have a view of his majesty in such solemn pro- 
cessions. The gates, doors, and windows of the 
houses are closed, and the cross streets covered 
with hangings. Already, on the preceding even. 
ing, the sentinels who kept the gate informed us 
that none of us would be allowed to go out the 
following morning. Sentinels are stationed at 
the doors of those houses where the emperor 
passes, in order to guard against any sudden 
attack upon his life, such as was once made 
upon the late emperor. Returning one day to 
his palace, the head cook, who had formerly 
been in the service of his brother, had attacked 
him with a knife at the entrance of the impe- 
rial apartments, in the presence of the eunuchs ; 
but one of the life-guards, who was standing 
behind the imperial litter, immediately seized 
the wretch, and thus frustrated his criminal 
intention, in doing which he received several 
wounds in his side. For this preservation of 
his life, the emperor raised the faithful soldier 
to the rank of Gun (prince of the fifth class), 
and gave him a considerable fortune. 

“ December 20.—At nine o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Fereira, (in Chinese, Fu-loe) 
the third member of the Astronomical Academy, 
came into the convent: he wore on his cap a 
crystal button, the badge of the fifth class. He 
first went into the church ; he stood still at the 
western door and bowed, and then went up to 
the Archimandrite Hyacinth. The Archiman- 
drite, Peter, and I, were invited to meet him. 
Fereira is a native of Portugal, and about 
seventy years of age; he was Very friendly, 
and congratulated us on the commencement of 
the new year, according to the new style. He 
was delighted with the great deeds of the em- 
peror Alexander, with his victories over the 
French, &c. When the conversation turned on 
the oppression of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries in China, he praised the emperor Kanghee, 
who shewed much attention to the Jesuits, and 
gave them large tracts of land; but he cen- 
sured Yong-tchin, and particularly the deceased 
Kia-King, who had greatly persecuted the 
Catholics: he spoke at length on toleration, 
grievances, &c. and quoted texts from Scripture. 
We conversed with Fereira in Latin, as he, 
like all the Portuguese now residing at Pekin, 
understand no other, except their own; he 
speaks but little Chinese, and that of the worst 
dialect, which is chiefly used at Canton, where 
it is usually learned by the Jesuits, when sent 
by the Pope to China, from the congregatio de 
propaganda fide. 

** The Roman Catholics have long since 
drawn upon themselves the displeasure of the 
Chinese government, by their unbounded zeal 
in propagating their doctrine, by law-suits 
about their revenues, and by the disputes 
between the priests of the different European 
states. Thus the Jesuits of the French, or 
northern convent in Pekin, (at present there 
is not a single French priest here,) sent letters 
to the Pope by the way of Canton, complaining 
of the Portuguese clergy, with plans of the 
lands and chapels which the latter had taken 
from them. By some means, probably by the 
intrigues of the Portuguese, the deputies were 
seized on their way to Canton. ‘The papers 
were laid before the emperor Kia-King, and in 
consequence of the strong suspicions excited by 
the plan, in which were laid down some parts 
of the interior, a new and violent persecution 
was commenced against the Jesuits in 1805. 

“ The Archimandrite Hyacinth told us, that 
not long before the arrival of the new mission, 
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various sizes are cast and gilt here, and sent 
throughout all Mongolia; the idols which come 
from Tibet are very highly esteemed by the 
Small idols are sold 

The founder abso- 
idol, considering 
* * 


one of the procurators had represented to the 
emperor Kia-King, that it would be advisable 
to issue a positive law respecting the Cathglics 
living in China. Some members of the tribunal 
of foreign affairs at that time expressed a wish 
to the Archimandrite, that the Russian stu- 
dents or clergy coming to Pekin might be sub- 
stituted in the Astronomical Academy for the 
Jesuits, whom the Chinese had long been dis- 
posed to expel, and who are retained only by 
virtue of the edict issued respecting them by 
the emperor Kanghee. 

* By being engaged in this academy, the 
Jesuits enter entirely into the Chinese service. 
They receive a salary and provisions, dress in 
the Chinese fashion, and wear on their caps 
buttons which designate the various ranks in 
China. - " sg - 

“ The Du Lama, treasurer to a temple of 
the Chuan-sa, invited me to visit him in his 
solitary abode. He told us that the Du Lama, 
an elder priest, had put up with them when he 
lately came with the tribute for the new empe- 
ror, from Little or Lower Tibet, from the high 
priest Bantschan Erdeni. Next year, accord- 
ing to the ordinance, the tributaries from Lassa, 
the capital of Great Tibet, must come, though 
they have been waiting for five years for the 
birth of the new Dalai Lama. It is observed 
that the prudent Chinese government -wishes 
to contrive that the Dalai Lama, this immortal 
phoenix, may arise in the midst of some dis- 
tinguished family in the southern provinces of 
China. The Kutuchta who came this year to 
the Kalchas Mongols in Urga, is the son of a 
well-known civil officer in the Chinese province 
of Setchuen. 

*¢ January 3, 1821.—In our excursion into 
the outer town, we visited the booksellers’ 
shops; most of the books were printed about 
thirty years since. ” - se 

‘* Numerous beggars reside in the caverns 
under the city wall. It is impossible to imagine 
a more melancholy and repulsive sight than 
these unfortunates; almost entirely destitute 
of clothing, covered with a piece of tattered 
matting, they hover about the shops in the 
merchants’ town, or southern suburb, and beg 
alms ; when they have received afew tschechen 
they return to their caves. ? ss % 

“It is said, however, that in the winter- 
time boiled maize is given to the beggars in 
the name of the emperor; but only a few suc- 
ceed in profiting by this favour of his majesty. 
In the temple of Lunwantan, which is near the 
city wall in Wailotschen, behind the gate of 
the eastern citadel, the priests distribute boiled 
groats among the poor, from the money which 
they have collected from the 15th day of the 
10th month, to the 15th of the 2d month of 
the following year, that is, during the four 
severe months from November to March. 

** The northern convent consists of four large 
courts, several very pretty houses, and other 
buildings ; but all much decayed and neglected. 
Every thing proves that the Jesuits in China 
have not even a shadow of the influence which 
they possessed under the emperors Kanghee 
and Kien-Long. Pius, bishop of the southern 
Christians, likewise a native of Portugal, resides 
in this convent. ° ’ - 

“* The Tibetans (in Pekin) are very plain in 
their manners, and are unacquainted with 
luxury; in countenance they resemble our 
gypsies, and wear long coats like the Russians ; 
they do not cut their hair, but braid it on the 
head in a tail, and have ear-rings with tur- 
quoises. 

‘* We then went to the foundry, which is in 
the court near this heathen temple ; idols of 


Mongols and Chinese. 
according to their size. 
lutely refused to sell us any 
us as heathens. a 

** February 4th.— Having received an invi- 
tation from the Lamas residing in the temples 
of Chuan-sa to see the Kutuchta perform the 
religious ceremonies, the Archimandrites, my- 
self, and the inspector, left the city at eight 
o’clock in the morning. 

** Three Kutuchtas live in Pekin ; (the Chi- 
nese call these cardinals directly Fo). The first, 
who was to perform service this day, resides in 
a large temple in the Red Town, near the 
palace; the second, in the northern part of 
Pekin ; and the third, in the middle part of the 
city: he has now been sent by the new emperor 
from Chuan-sa to Tibet, to celebrate the obse- 
quies for his father Kia-King, and to distri- 
bute, on this occasion, the alms of the em- 
peror. 

*¢ When we came to the treasurer at Chuan- 
sa, we were conducted into the eastern temple, 
where the religious ceremonies before the idols 
had already commenced. All the doors were 
locked to exclude the crowd, and we were 
obliged to go through the apartments of the 
Lamas to the principal temple. The police 
officers would not let us approach the Kutuchta, 
especially when they saw our sabres; on the 
assurance of our guides they, however, con- 
sented, and so we entered the vestibule of the 
temple, which is built of white marble. Here sat 
the Kutuchta, in a very large arm-chair, with 
his face turned towards the door of the temple ; 
before him stood a long table covered with a piece 
of yellow-flowered silk, on which stood dishes 
with corn, water, &c. On both sides of this 
altar stood five Lamas from eastern Mongolia ; 
they read and sung prayers in the Tibetan 
language in octaves; the uncommonly deep 
and powerful bass voices resounded in the air 
like the lower notes of the horn. The Lamas 
from the temples at Pekin, about two hundred 
in number, were seated on the right and left in 
twelve rows on the floor. The Kutuchta struck 
at intervals silver cymbals, as a signal to the 
Lamas alternately to sing and to play.. The 
orchestra was placed apart; they played on 
wind-instruments, copper cymbals of various 
sizes, and drums: this kind of music is more 
calculated to inspire terror than feeling and 
emotion. The yellow dress of the Lamas, and 
their shorn heads, gave them, in our eyes, a 
singular appearance. There were no worship- 
pers of Fo present, except priests. The Ku- 
tuchta, who was about thirty-five years old, 
several times turned his eyes upon us, which 
example was followed by the rest. 

** From the temple we returned to the trea- 
surer’s, where a number of Lamas assembled 
after the sacrifice was ended. We conversed 
chiefly with a Lama of the name of Tschen, 
who is in the personal service of the Kutuchta 
whom we had seen to-day. Tschen Lama is 
about forty-two years old, descended from a 
distinguished family among the eastern Mon- 
gols, and was educated at Pekin; he had tra- 
velled through the whole of Tibet and Mon- 
golia, and the northern provinces of India 
bordering on Tibet, and converses fluently in 
the Chinese, Mongol, Tibetan, and has some 
knowledge of the Mantchoo language. He 
inquired about our journey, Russia, and its 
capital, our birth-places, &c. On his part he 
told us very candidly that the emperor had the 
same influence over the temporal and over the 





spiritual affairs of his extensive dominions; the 
Chubilgans and Kutuchtas are chosen by his 
command, and even the appointment of the 
Dalai Lama depends entirely on his power, 
Only the common people, especially the Tj. 
betans and Mongols, worship their high priests 
under the name of Kutuchta or Guga. 

Chinese particularly value the moral precepts 
of Confucius, and even those of Lo-udsu. 

*¢ T'schen Lama told us that the Dalai Lama 
had not appeared, that is, had not been jn. 
stalled in Tibet for five years; one of the 
priests there would have been chosen, but the 
late emperor Kia-King required three can. 
didates, and all out of the province of Sut. 
chuen.—Does not, perhaps, the Chinese 
vernment dread the conquest of Tibet by the 
English? should these conquerors of Be 
take -possession of a country so highly vene. 
rated by all professors of Lamaison, which 
would not be so difficult for them at present, 
the Dalai Lama would remain in their power; 
his worshippers, the Mongols, Kalmucks, and 
other nations, might become true and zealous 
allies of the English, and facilitate their farther 
conquests in Middle Asia. We know that the 
English missionaries who reside at Selenginsk, 
in the government of Irkutsk, diligently study 
the Mongol language, which is spoken by many 
of the Tibetan Lamas. Of this we had a proof 
to-day: a Lama, a native of Lassa, the capital 
of Great Tibet, who had lately arrived at Pekin, 
spoke the Mongol quite fluently with Mr. Ras- 
gildjejew. He mentioned that persons some. 
times came from Persia to Tibet who wore cloth 
dresses and long swords.”’ 

The value of some of these speculations is 
not much; but the accounts altogether are so 
curious, that an epitome of, if not an entire 
translation of M. Timkowski’s Journal would, 
we think, be popular in any other European 
language.* In the mean time, the abridgment 
in the Annual Cabinet is extremely acceptable, 
and enough of itself to recommend this neat 
little volume to universal favour. 








Memoirs of Antonio Canova, with a Critical 
Analysis of his Works, and an Historical 
View of Modern Sculpture. By J.S. Memes, 
A.M. 8vo. pp. 578. Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co.; London, Hurst and Robinson. 

Ir has been said that the life of an artist or an 

author are best read in their works ; there is 

great truth in this, but it is one of those 
truths rather allowed than acted upon. We 
look on the works of the artist, we read the 
pages of the author, and we wish to know 
somewhat of the hand that drew, of the lip that 
sung. Without entering quite into the as- 
sertion of the Spectator, that a knowledge of 
the outward man is necessary to the enjoy- 
ment of his production, we do think there is 
great moral, philosophical, as well as curious 
pleasure in analysing the chances which stirred 
the secret springs of genius; and in the 
awakening and history of feelings whose de- 
velopment into action made their immortality. 
Histories of this kind too often call but upon 
our saddest sympathies ; we read of the flower 
of life and all its best energies wasting In 
fruitless exertion, pining beneath neglect; the 
possessors of the mind’s glorious gifts too often 
only sink into an untimely tomb, and that 
fame which would have made the happiness of 
their life, comes a late, a useless, though @ 
splendid visitant to their grave—at once Its 


* Since writing this we have observed a translation into 
French announced, in 2 vols. 8vo., with notes by MM. 
Kipeath: ay English version is also said to be preparing. 
—iLD 
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honour and its reproach. There is nothing of 
this in Canova; we read, it is true, of dif- 
ficulties, but of difficulties surmounted, — of 
arduous exertion, but exertion repaid: to the 
credit of the age, success and merit went 
hand in hand, and Canova lived to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, and die in the fulness of 
his fame. The outline of Canova’s life is so 
well known, that we shall make our extracts 
as much in the shape of anecdote as we pos- 
sibly can. The following is one of the on-dits 
which ever float round the history of genius. 
It is as if it were thought necessary that an 
extraordinary man must have been an extra- 
ordinary child. 

“ At a festival, it is said, which was cele- 
brated in the villa Falier, and attended by a 
numerous assembly of Venetian nobility, the 
domestics had neglected to provide an orna- 
ment for the dessert, without discovering the 
omission till the moment it was required to be 
supplied. Fearing lest they should on this 
account incur their master’s displeasure, and 
being in the greatest terror, they applied to 
Pasino, who then happened to be engaged at 
work in the house, accompanied by his grand- 
son. The old man’s invention could suggest 
no remedy ;—his youthful associate, seeing the 
necessity of the case, desired some butter to be 
provided; and from this material presently 
carved a lion, with such skill and effect, that, 
on being presented at table, it excited the 
attention and received the applause of all pre- 
sent. So singular an ornament naturally pro- 
duced inquiry. The servants were questioned ; 
the whole was disclosed, and Tonin Canova 
declared to be the contriver. Tonin was im- 
mediately called for; and blushing, half re- 
luctant, apprehensive of having done some- 
thing amiss, was ushered into the brilliant 
assembly ;—when, to his great relief, instead 
of rebuke, he received praises and caresses 
from the whole company. From this circum- 
stance, it is stated, his talents for sculpture 
were first discovered by the senator Falier, 
who from thenceforth resolved to encourage 
them by patronising their possessor. 

“ The anecdote may very possibly be true, 
nay, there are many reasons for crediting its 
veracity ; but certainly the circumstance which 
it records was not either the occasion of Ca- 
nova’s first introduction to the family of Fa- 
lier, or the cause of the subsequent patronage 
which he experienced. The connexion was in 
truth more honourable both to the patron and 
to the object of his bounty. It was the result 
not of a fortuitous occurrence, nor founded on 
a momentary feeling, but proceeded from pre- 
vious and long-established intercourse, from a 
conviction on the one side that there were on 
the other talents, and especially a disposition 
which merited protection. i - x 

“The years passed at Pagnano were often 
recalled by Canova, even in the height of re- 
putation, as forming, in many respects, one of 
the happiest periods of his life. The kindly 
feelings of his generous nature were soothed 
and cherished by uninterrupted intercourse 
with those he loved. He was surrounded by 
his friends, almost in the bosom of his own 
family, and engaged in studies most congenial 
to his mind; while, at the same time, he saw 
his progress prove a constant source of plea- 
sure to those who then composed all he knew 
of the world, and whom alone he could desire 
to please. During the winter, when the fa- 
nily of his patron returned from their villa at 
Ansolo to Venice, he still enjoyed the company 
of his friend young Falier, who, for the pur- 
poses of education, remained with a clergyman 
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resident in the vicinity. With a companion {must have been taken from a work of Grecian 
whom he so much loved, and in visiting his| sculpture, and of great merit; but they were 
grandmother and the good old Pasino, were | divided on what it represented, and where the 
spent every holiday, and every interval not/ original was to be found. Some affirmed that 
devoted to study. Even at this early age, the|they had seen it in such a collection; some 
grand outlines of his character, such as with| said it was in a different gallery; part main- 
little change it remained through life, were| tained that such a personage of antiquity was 
already impressed. Open, sincere, ingenuous, | portrayed; others asserted a contrary state- 
he was himself unconscious of dissimulation,|ment; in short, the acknowledged beauty of 
and could hardly conceive deceit to exist in|the piece was the only common sentiment 
others. Full of vivacity in the society of his | which experienced no opposition. Seizing the 
friends, he delighted them -at once by the) proper occasion, when he perceived every one 
originality of his observations, and by the|to be thus deeply interested in tie affair, 


native elegance of a delicate though still un- 
tutored mind. Among strangers, from a na- 
tural timidity, which subsequent intercouse | 
with mankind never entirely overcame, he was | 
reserved, yet seldom failed to strike observers | 
as possessing a mind of no ordinary stamp, or 
to fix those impressions, even on a casual in- 
terview, which common men never leave. 

* On an important subject, the state of his 
intellectual powers during this period, various | 


; : : 3 ; | 
authentic memorials still remain, either in the | 


recollections of his friends, or in those con. | 
fidential letters which Canova, in a few in- 
stances, and on earnest solicitation, afterwards 
wrote, when every circumstance of his early 
life had been rendered interesting, by the well- | 
earned fame of his maturer years. His mind 
appears to have been endowed, or rather op- 
pressed by feelings which seemed to require.a 
peculiar language for their expression; feel- 
ings which he could neither comprehend nor 
subdue—which were constantly urging him 
forward to some imaginary goal of superi- 
ority,—to some undefined exertion, the origin 
or object of which he could not even to him- 
self either develop or explain. ‘ He often felt,” 
to borrow his own simple but expressive words, 
‘as if he could have started on foot with a 
velocity to outstrip the wind, but without 
knowing whither to direct his steps; and 
when activity could no longer be supported, he 
would have desired to lie down and die.’ He 
would often gaze, said one of his early friends 





* Ebbene,’ said the ambassador, ‘ andiamo ua 
vederne originale ;*°—* Come, let us terminate 
these disputes by going to see the original.’ 
All were astonished. What! the antique, 
about which so many conjectures had just been 
made, in the possession of their host! It 
seemed hardly credible; and they eagerly fol- 
lowed to where Canova’s Theseus, victorious 
over his cruel foe, in all the brightness of 
recent finish, and placed to the best advantage, 
was disclosed to view. The effects produced 
by this unexpected sight, it is impossible to 
describe. Every feeling was absorbed in sur- 
prise, delight, and admiration. The work was 
universally pronounced to be one of the most 
perfect which Rome had beheld for ages; and 
artists, who afterwards pursued the sculptor 
with the envious malice of inferiority, were 
now silent, or hurried away by the unrestrained 
enthusiasm of the moment. 

“ To the end of life, (in fine della memoria,) 
says one of his friends, Canova retained a 
fearful recollection of his feelings at this time ; 
and was often heard to say, that death itself 
could not be more terrible than the mental 
sufferings which he endured while the earlier 
of these occurrences were passing.” 

There is a very interesting anecdote told of 
his first love. 

‘“« In the story of his earliest love, if a juve- 
nile and vague aspiration may be so termed, 
there was something of romantic and melan- 
choly interest, which seems long to have shaded 


to the author, on the evening clouds, and on/| With perceptible colouring his future musings. 
the mountains, from behind which their float-| While pursuing his studies in the Farsetti 
ing masses seemed to advance, as if he wished palace, on first arriving in Venice, he one day 
to mingle with their gilded forms,—to range beheld a female, somewhat older than himself 
unconfined the azure outline of the distant| and very beautiful, enter the gallery accompa- 
Alps,—or to penetrate the dim futurity be-| nied by a friend or attendant, who daily de- 


yond, At other times he would hurry to his 
drawings, or models, or last performance, ex- 
amine the objects again and again, then leave 
the place in seeming disappointment, and like 
one apparently in search of something which 
had not been found.” 

His Theseus was executed with great se- 
crecy. ‘* The group which had so long formed 
the subject of secret solicitude and unwitnessed 
labour was now finished. On this occasion, in 
order to give full effect to the surprise and 
eclat of its first exhibition, an entertainment 
was given by the Venetian ambassador to the 
most celebrated artists, men of letters, and 
other distinguished characters then in Rome. 
No previous intimation of a work thus care- 
fully concealed had yet transpired; a model of 
the head of his victorious hero, purposely pre- 
pared by the artist, and placed in the apart- 
ments destined for the reception of the guests, 
was the first announcement of the new pro- 
duction. This beautiful and ‘novel object, in 
such an assembly, naturally attracted uni- 
versal attention; and the whole company, by 
degrees, had collected around it. Various were 
the opinions on its forms, its expression, its 
subject ; and keen were the disputes to which 





parting soon after, returned again before the 
hour of closing, leaving the former to pursue 
her studies, which chiefly consisted in drawing 
from antique heads. Chance first placed the 
youthful pair near each other ; and some secret 
excellence, hitherto undiscovered, subsequently 
determined him constantly to select, as mo- 
dels, such subjects as brought him nearest the 
fair artist. Time thus rolled away, and the 
youth found his bosom penetrated with new— 
delicious— but undefinable sensations. He 
knew not why he wished to be near her,—or 
why he delighted to gaze on her mild and 
lovely countenance—so pale, so delicate, yet so 
full of feeling ;—nor could he tell why the 
furtive glance was so often directed to her 
sylph-like form and graceful movements ; but 
he felt that with such a being he should be for 
ever happy, although incapable of defining his 
ideas of that happiness. One day the object 
of this silent adoration was absent ;—another 
and another passed, still she did not appear. 
Antonio was inconsolable—but he shrunk from 
inquiry, for he feared that every one already 
possessed the secret of his thoughts. Many days 
elapsed in this uncertainty, during which he was 
indefatigable in study ; for she had once, while 





it gave rise. All were agreed that the cast 


leaning on the shoulder of her companion, 











silent obeisance, and he hoped 
her notice. At length the atten 


friend. ‘ La Signora Julia,’ replied she, burst- 
ing into tears, * is dead !’ 


long remained engraven on his memory. 
was then enga 
Carbonara. 


tion, glowing with the enthusiasm which his 
feelings were then calculated to inspire! The 


incident, in fact, aided in the formation of 


more elevated conceptions ; he longed to realise 
in the perfection of art the beauty he had un- 
consciously loved. Even in after life, when 
labouring to unite the purity of angelic charms 
with’ the soft living forms of mortal loveliness, 
fancy reverted to early impressions, and clothed 
in her vivid hues, the young—the beautiful—the 
unfortunate Julia.” 

There is a great deal of very excellent cri- 
ticism scattered through these pages ; the com- 
mencing view of the state of art in Italy is 
particularly well written, and altogether a most 
creditable production to M. Memes, who has 
written quite con amore. In spite of the old 
proverb, comparisons are odious, we think a 
most interesting contrast might be drawn be- 
tween David and Canova, those judges of their 
art—one who gave the apple to the stern and 
severe Minerva, and the other who gave it to 
the more luscious beauty of Venus. 





Letters from the East. By John Carne, Esq. 

(Second and last notice.) 
Iw our last Gazette we exhibited some shocking 
examples of the barbarities perpetrated by the 
Turks on their wretched Greek vassals: we la- 
ment to observe that such outrages on humanity 
were mutual, and that when the Greeks got the 
ascendancy, they were, in turn, guilty of the 
most merciless murders and massacres. From 
Rhodes Mr. Carne passed to Navarino, where 
our journal of last Saturday left him, and 
where we find the following atrocious conduct 
described : — 

** Navarino had been besieged nine month 
by the Greeks, and, during the whole of this 
time, no succours had been sent by the Porte. 
It is surrounded by a pretty strong wall, and 
‘stands on a gentle declivity, sloping into the 
sea. It was never very strenuously pressed ; 
yet the Turks defended it with spirit, till their 
provisions were entirely consumed. They had 
hoped for relief to the last, and for several 
days had been compelled to drink sea-water. 
A deep pit is now to be seen near the foot of 
the wall, within which this unfortunate gar- 
rison had hoped to find some fresh water: 
they had dug at last into the solid rock, before 
they gave up the attempt. Reduced to utter 
extremity, they still made a kind of capitu- 
lation, which was very indifferently observed 
by the Greeks. A great many were put to the 
sword on the spot: the governor, who had 

retreated to his house, shared the same fate, 
with all his family; and the mansion, which 
was 2 very spacious one, was completely sacked, 
and at the time we visited it was ruinous and 
empty. This chief begged hard for his life, 





No more was asked, 
and nothing more said. Who Julia was, Ca- 
nova never knew; but her name, her image, 

Te 


under Ferrari on the statues 
which still embellish the villa Trepolo, near 
How irksome must the labour 
bestowed on these stiff-mannered and uninter- 
esting figures have been to his ardent imagina- 
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praised his work’ as being assai bello ; words 
never forgotten! though answered only by a 
in to attract 

t again ap- 
peared—alone, and habited in deep mourning ; 
the heart of the youth failed at the sight, but 
summoning courage as she passed in departing 
with a portfolio, he ventured to inquire for her 


bones are still to be seen there.”’ 


extenuate such fiendish cruelty. 
‘“* Happily for the cause of Greece, atrocities 
like these have been long since laid aside; 
and, in the commencement of the struggle for 
liberty, much allowance is to be made for men 
on whose minds the remembrance of the op- 
pressions they had endured so long was still 
recent.” ‘ 

Leaving Navarino -for the interior, Mr. 
Carne visited Messené, Tripolizza, Mantinea, 


similar barbarities. Thus, at Tripolizza, says 
the writer— 
‘© We went to the office of the police, and 
presenting my passport from Navarino, I re- 
quested them to provide me with a good lodg- 
ing; Nicolai, one of their body, rose up, and 
said he would conduct me to his house, where 
I should be well accommodated. Nicolai was 
a gentlemanly man, of an effeminate appear- 
ance; and before the revolution was in good 
circumstances, but was now reduced almost to 
poverty. He had still three good houses left, 
but they were useless, as no one inhabited 
them. The flight of many of the Greeks at 
the commencement of the war, and the slaugh- 
ter of the Turks at the capture of the town, 
had quite thinned the population. The house 
to which he led me was tolerably spacious, 
with a garden, over which was a corridor, that 
looked on the mountains which bounded the 
plain. In a small part of this residence lived 
two sisters of Nicolai: the husband of one had 
been murdered at Constantinople, but of this 
the poor woman was kept entirely ignorant, 
and still expected his return. Nicolai had a 
brother, who was, like himself, too timid to go 
to war. Their father had held an office of 
some importance under the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the town, and during the siege had 
been useful to many of his unfortunate coun- 
trymen, and assisted them to escape out of the 
town; and, during the storm, the old man 
vainly thought this would have given him a 
title to mercy; but he was slain among the 
rest, because he had held an employment under 
the Turks. His sons complained bitterly of 
the ingratitude of their countrymen in not 
sparing their father, all whose property also 
they had seized. 7 7 . 

“ The devastations occasioned by the cap- 
ture of the place were visible on every side; 
the finest palaces either wholly or partially in 
ruins. Like the Scotch reformers of Knox’s 
days, the Greeks, in the impulse of the mo. 
ment, appear to have thought only of de- 
struction. 

“ Near the western gate was a spacious and 
elegant palace of a Turk of high rank. Being 
very wealthy, he had adorned this house at 
great expense; the apartments were richly 
gilded and painted, and overlooked the whole 





but it would not avail. The next evening, |! 
the Greeks led several hundreds of the women 
and children to the sea-shore, below the town, 
and put them all to the sword, so that the 
waves were dyed with their blood. This ac- 
count we had from the Greeks themselves; 
and Prospére, who landed soon after, said this 
was a most piteous and cruel scene—mothers 
embracing their children, and young women 
imploring mercy—but all were speedily put 
out of their misery. Still more merciless than 
this was the conveying five hundred of the 
Turks to a small island, about two miles from 
the shore, quite desolate and uninhabited, and 
from which it was impossible to escape: they 
were all starved to death on this isle, and their 


We add the author’s salvo, but nothing can 


&c., and wherever he goes we hear accounts of 





plain and mountains beyond. He was a 
as his enemies allowed, of a mild and ‘ami 
character, and very generous. ng the 
storm, he retired with his wife and his nume. 
rous children to an inner apartment, into 
which the captors-soon burst their way, ang 
all were slain. One son only was spared, and 
this unfortunate boy wandered about the streets 
without a home or a friend.” 

On the capture of this devoted place, 
“* The Mainotes” (who seem as ready to plun. 
der and slay Greeks as Turks) “ first stormed 
the northern gate, and opened a passage for 
the entrance of the rest. The slaughter in 
the streets was immense; men, women, and 
children, all perished! every other passion was 
quenched in the bosom of the Greeks, except 
the thirst for blood. Numbers of the most 
beautiful women in Tripolizza were conducted 
to the small ravine without the town, and sabred 
without mercy.” 

The blood runs cold at imagining such hor. 
rid scenes: we shall just mark one of their 
most important effects, and endeavour to 
gather some relief elsewhere from these p, 

“‘ The mosques in the city exhibited a cu. 
rious appearance; they were very numerous, 
but the Greeks had strove to turn them into 
churches. The minarets were deserted; the 
Muezzins, as well as the Imauns, having all 
been slain. The sentences from the Koran, in 
large gold letters on the walls within, were, 
with great industry, partially or wholly ef. 
faced; and where the Imaun’s pulpit stood, 
small altars were erected, and lamps were 
burning. But it was impossible to etface the 
Islamite features of the buildings ; they looked 
as if Mohammed and the saints had become 
friendly, and agreed to be worshipped under 
the same roof. Although divine service was 
often performed there, very few of the Greeks 
ever attended: indecd the effect of the Revo- 
lution thus far has certainly been to weaken 
the attachment of the. Greeks to the religion of 
their country; and if it is protracted, it will, in 
progress of time, like the Revolution in France, 
perhaps first destroy the confidence and respect 
the people have been accustomed to give to their 
priests, and next discover to them the folly of 
the superstitions and ceremonies of their faith. 
“In the coffee-houses in Tripolizza we every 
day met with priests mingling with the com- 
mon soldiers, and frequently drinking with 
them. These ecclesiastics were sometimes 
obliged, against their will, to march in the 
ranks ; others served of their own accord, and 
their appearance, with a sabre at their side, 
pistols at their girdle, their priestly dress, and 
a long beard sweeping their breast, was suf- 
ficiently grotesque. Two or three of those 
poor pastors deplore the necessity that takes 
them from their peaceful avocations, and places 
them in the rank with the rudest of the po- 
pulace, who soon lose all reverence for them. 
Indeed, the growing disrelish of the people for 
the services oftheir church is pretty evident 
in their frequent desertion and neglect of 
them. The religion of Islam, also, since its 
foundation, had never received so coraplete a 
downfal as here. Could the Prophet walk the 
earth again, and behold the utter ignominy 
and scorn cast on his name, his own houri- 
bowers would fail to console him afterwards. 
The very children in the streets spit on the 
earth at the sound of his name, and laugh at 
and execrate it in every possible way.” 

At Messené the author met with a rather 
romantic adventure: he tells us— : 

“ We left the neighbourhood of Messené in 
the evening, and, turning to the right, passed 
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narrow defile overhung with trees, among 
: ae were the ruins of achurch. It became 
wider after a time, and opened on a long and 
gentle descent down the mountain side. This 
was covered with wood nearly to the foot ; 
and we entered on a verdant and beautiful 
plain, enclosed by a noble amphitheatre of 
mountains. Not a single village or habitation 
was to be seen in its whole extent, yet the soil 
appeared extremely rich, and presented every 
advantage for tillage and habitation. 

“The daylight had left us, and we were 
wandering on the plain in the middle of a 
thick wood; for the guide had lost his way. 
We had lost all hope of finding any lodging 
better than the bare earth beneath the trees ; 
and, in ‘the present disordered ‘state of the 
country, this was not a very safe alternative : 
it was quite dark, and the wood was so thick 
that it was difficult to discover any path, when 
we suddenly heard the voice of a woman. My 
servant called out in the Sclavonian language, 
and was answered in the same. Advancing, 

‘ we discovered a cottage, inhabited by an Al- 
banian and his family, who gave us a friendly 
welcome. The cottage consisted of one long 
and low apartment, which a fire, blazing in 
the middle, filled with smoke; amidst which, 
dimly seen, were the wife and children of 
the owner. Its appearance altogether was 
s0 dirty, that we declined the shelter of the 
roof, and preferred reposing on the ground 
without. 

“ An excellent fire was kindled, and a crust 
of bread, with a little tea, formed our frugal 
supper. A few other peasants arrived and 
formed a circle round the fire, and sat chatting 
till a late hour. These men had been at the 
storming of ‘Tripolizza, and spoke of it with 
exultation, wishing that such an affair might 
soon occur again, as they longed for more 
plunder. My host, amidst the general mas- 
sacre and capture, had secured a young Turkish 
woman, and brought her to his home. Her 
fate was very hard; her husband had been 
slain in the storm, and she was no better than 
a slave in the house of her captor, and was 
treated with neglect and indignity: she was 
rather good-looking; but her dejected and 
pale features shewed that her misfortunes 
weighed heavily on her heart. This man had 
the baseness to offer to sell her to my servant 
for five piastres; but the latter had feeling 
enough to reject it with indignation. 

“ These people, like all the rest of the 
Greeks, held the Mainotes in fear; as much 
for their lawless and plundering habits, which 
they exercised on friends and foes, as for their 
bravery. ‘ As several of them,’ the Al- 
banians said, ‘ were now in the neighbour- 

and generally made free to take what 

ro pleased,’ we were obliged to sleep almost 
with our arms in our hands. The hight was 
very calm; and the moon, rising from behind 
the high mountains, close on. the left, shone 
beautifully on the forest and the cottage of the 
nian; and, lying down, in its light, on 

5 hg bed, in the open air, I soon fell fast 


“ Next day (he continues) we crossed the 
plain, and again ascended the mountains. The 
path, by degrees, lost its rich verdure, and 
t e barren and craggy; but on descending, 
ina couple of hours, into another plain, the 


Scenery was once more rich and varied. The 
only defect in the Grecian scenery is the want 
of water; you seldom meet with a river, and 
for this reason, wells of cool and delicious 
Water, dug deep in the earth, are to be met 
with frequently. The Eurotas is completely 


rome + 
dried up, and the Kissus nearly so; and you 
often pass over long tracts without finding the 
smallest stream. 

“ About mid-day we halted beneath a tree 
on the summit of a mountain, and the country 
all around had a delightful and romantic ap- 
pearance. The view extended over some of 
the plains and mountains of Arcadia. The 
hills were, in general, covered to the summit 
with verdure that afforded pasture for nu- 
merous flocks; but the habitations were very 
few. 

“ A little before sunset we rested for an 
hour by a fountain; a Greek joined us from 
Tripolizza, to which city we were going. He 
brought us the news of a cruel event that he 
had seen perpetrated there a few hours before ; 
the massacre, in the streets, of twenty Turkish 
women, many of them of respectable condition. 
It was the deed of the-soldiery, unauthorised 
by the officers, and was perfectly wanton and 
unprovoked. The shrieks and lamentations of 
these unfortunate women were enough to have 
moved any heart. Michael, a Greek in his 
descent, had hitherto, warmed by his love of 
the cause, resolved to join their ranks, and 
fight for their liberty, but changed his senti- 
ments from that moment. He cursed the 
Greeks bitterly for their cold-blooded cruelty, 
and declared that Heaven would never prosper 
a cause disgraced by such deeds.” 

The subjoined extract paints one of the 
Imauns of Tripolizza in a striking manner, 
and illustrates one of the most interesting 
tenets in the religion of Mahomet. 

* All the copies of the Koran that could be 
found, some of which were very elegant, were 
either burned or dispersed. An Imaun, the 
only one who was left alive in the city, and 
who was spared by the Greeks on account of 
the excellence and amiableness of his cha- 
racter, often came to visit me. His two sons 
had been slain. He had little left to live on, 
but drank his gratuitous wine with infinite 
relish—a luxury that seldom came in his way, 
He was extremely communicative, and bore 
his misfortunes with equanimity; complaining 
sometimes, however, that in his old age he 
was left desolate, and that his two sons had 
been murdered almost before his eyes! , This 
horrible circumstance, whenever he permitted 
himself to dwell upon it, seemed to convulse 
him with agony. He was a tall and mild- 
looking man, and, like most other Turks we 
had conversed with, not intolerant in his opi- 
nions; believing that people who professed 
other faiths would go to Heaven, as well as 
the followers of the Prophet; though the 
latter would be favoured with the best place 
there,—a sentiment that could never be wrung 
from a Catholic, and seldom from a Greek, 
compared to whose bigotry that of the Mus- 
sulman is faint indeed. The Imaun, in the 
spoliation of his mosque, had saved a very 
handsome copy of the Koran, which he sold 
me. On asking him, if it was true that the 
Koran maintained that women did not go to 
paradise, he protested there was no such pas- 
sage, and that no Turk held such a sentiment. 
Their belief, he said, was, that the women 
would not dwell in the same seats of bliss with 
|the men, but that a separate paradise was 
| provided for them, where they were all to live 
together.” 

A miserable paradise this !—But let us see 
what sort of beings these ladies are on earth. 

“ The finest women in Greece are probably 
the Albanians, or the Suliotes; but those of 
the Morea are inferior in personal attrac- 


|tiops to the inhabitants of the isles: the 





Athenian women are in general considered to 
be plain.” 

We shall now finish with a brief extract 
relating to the classic ground of Mantinea, a 
few hours ride from Tripolizza. The travellers 
had slept at the abode of a Greek pastor. 

“« The next morning, soon after sunrise, the 
scene from without, near the cottage, was 
beautiful in the extreme. The dwelling stood 
ona green bank in the highest part of the 
mountain, and looked down on the plain of 
Mantinea, directly beneath. At the foot of 
the opposite mountains were scattered some 
cottages, and the harvest was gathering in on 
the few cultivated spots around. Near the 
priest’s habitation was a fine old tree, and we 
took our breakfast beneath its shade, enjoying 
the magnificent view around and beneath. 
The luxuries of sight and sense were both 
tified at the same time; for this early moun- 
tain-breakfast consisted of eggs, new milk, and 
excellent honey, with Mocha coffee, and cakes 
just baked on the earth. 

** We soon after rode down into the plain, 
with the pastor for our guide. It is pan and 
enclosed by a double amphitheatre of moun- 
tains, the furthest chain rising higher than 
that in the front ; and appears admirably fitted 
for a field of battle. On the right is the emi. 
nence -where the Athenian infantry were 
posted, and this is the only elevation in the 
plain: the Theban line of battle would appear 
to have extended directly across the plain, 
beginning at the foot of the mountain, near to 
which the pastor pointed as being the spot 
where, according to tradition, Epaminondas 
fell. The site of Mantinea is distinctly to be 
traced, not very far from the field of battle; 
the remains of the walls, which are about twe 
miles and a half in circumference, aré about 
two feet in height all around, and eight or ten 
feet thick. In winter, these ruins, as well as 
great part of the plain, are covered with water, 
and appear like a vast marsh; but at present 
the soil was perfectly dry, and covered with 
verdure. On the eminence is the ruin of a 
small edifice, which is possessed of little in- 
terest. 

** Except a few cottages on the face of one of 
the mountains, there was not a single habita- 
tion throughout the whole scene, Our revee 
rend guide now took leave of us, and we rode 
slowly over the plain. It was mid-day, and 
excessively hot, and we wished for some wels 
come shade. At some distance, on the right, 
were several rude tents, of a peculiar kind, 
used by the peasants of the country, to screen 
them from the heat: they consist of four poles, 
fixed on the ground, with a canopy of leaves 
and branches for a roof, We took. refuge 
beneath one of these, near which were two or 
three peasants, each of them armed: t 
brought us some milk and-excellent fresh but- 
ter. The Greek igerchant, who took better 
care of himself than of his friends, produced a 
couple of excellent fowls from his pocket, of 
the existence of which we had not previously 
the least idea. We were completely screened 
from the heat, and enjoyed an excellent view 
over the plain ; and were induced to remain 
till the cool of the evening, when we had an 
agreeable ride back to Tripolizza.” 

Hence, a few days’ journey conducted our 
countryman to the coast, where he found 
transport for Zante, and from Zante to. Eng- 
land. Need we add, after having copied s0 
many vivid and attractive passages from only 
the latter pages of his volume, that it is ene 
altogether of an extremely pleasing character, 
well written, and {ull of interest # 
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SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Original Picture of London, enlarged and Lanp of [’huile de milles fileurs—des boucles 
improved; being a Correct Guide for the). no. 4 : caaal al aunieil 

: girdles de parfait amour—land of quadrilles 

ay a ef be Bnd Eopires bay and -souvenirs, hide your diminished head! 

gether with a Description of the Environs. England and Elegance are en avant deux. 

London, 1826. Look at this little volume: 


Pocket volume, , pp. 476. 
Longman and Co. ° 


F . - | poind, with its paper not hot-pressed, unbound 
seus elitr et On sae yes — and ungilt, to be named with the F ——_ 
on te 4a.’ contain every thin res. 7 pepe Nots, the Souvenirs, the Friendship’s Offer- 
= - ids Gar’ ¥ | el That it| 28 which now do the honours of our draw- 
oa be Scala eniaines east Gide : thy ing-rooms? and to dancing gentlemen, who 
ae a f tien ¢ ch soon no strive to make themselves agréable to dancing 
, Meree,.3 he of Aa . oe pet = ladies, are as great subjects of conversational 
th nes ae rere un al angina he wth: an he oer 
: aris, awake! the Goth is at thy gates. 
age ge se ran doco —, gy ny much for outside show: internally, too, we 
ais nal iniparti al. Wher regan ead — =. have the best of the battle; nothing in the 
J 

new introductions, corrections, and additions, | : ae Pee H 

have been made by Mr. Britton, we have said in she aficmative to 0 fale indy sending aloud 


enough to shew that indefatigable industry, 


zeal, and talent have been employed to render peer itn eg ieee bus nninn 
this work what it ought to be. Faithful maps |? 5 


and neat engravings complete its value. 





Epitaphs on Faithful Servants. 12mo. pp. 312. 
London, 1826. Longman and Co. 


Tuts is a laudable volume, the intention of 


which is to raise the class of domestic servants 
into just estimation, by publishing a collection 
of about three hundred Epitaphs, from various 
churchyards in sixteen English counties, which 
their masters and others have inscribed to their 
memories, in gratitude for faithful services, or 
as the records of excellent character. The 
world is too apt to generalise and speak dispa- 
ragingly of a whole body in consequence of the 
faults or vices of some of its members; and 
this in no instance more commonly than as it 
respects servants. For our parts, we believe 
that good masters and mistresses will generally 


- ill trus itself for P and we wi 
make good domestics; and that the blame of ture will trust to iteelf for reward, and we will 


the reverse is as often in the superior as in the 
inferior. At all events, this little book is a 
well-meant effort to excite self-esteem in the 
latter, and, with that feeling, to stimulate to 
meritorious conduct. 





Literary Gems. 12mo. pp. 473. London, 1826. 
Hurst and Robinson; Edinburgh, Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart. 

Wirth a proud title, this is a very agreeable 

miscellany, and contains some articles which 

are rare enough’ to merit the Golconda appella- 
tion. Others, however, are not quite so spark. 
ling or brilliant. Colman’s bitter and sarcastic 
preface to the Iron Chest is one of the best 
papers; he has his turn of critical censure 
now: thus 

*« Mother whips me, and I whip the top.” 

The volume is altogether unobjectionable in 
its selections; and is well calculated to while 
away a dull half hour, or to amuse the junior 
branches of readers. 





The Progress of Fashion, §c. Vol. I. 12mo. 
pp. 316. London, 1826. C. Chapple. 
Turis is a history of fashion in clothing, &c. 
from the creation of the world down to the 
Norman invasion of England. It is written in 
letters, and in a sportive style; rather too 
sportive at the commencement, where the an- 
nals of mankind mingle directly with the com- 
mands of Heaven. The rest is, however, liable 
to no censure; and a number of volumes must 
have been ransacked to supply the multifarious 
notices of dress of all nations and all ages. 


Almanach des Dames. Treuttel et Wiirtz. 


ala bouffon—of des ‘pétes—of ladies’ lips—of 


are these en- 
gravings of shepherdesses and saints embon- 


Almanach goes beyond, “ very pretty,” as said 


a favourite piece. The following epigrams are 


** A Madame de ***, 

«« La nature a tout fait pour vous, 

Esprit, talent, douceur, et grace enchanteresse— 
Voila ses heureux dons; mais pour nous rendre fous, 
Certain démon, sans doute, y joignit la sagesse.” 


«* Impromptu a deux Femmes charmantes au milieu dun 
terre. 
** De ces fleurs si fraiches, si belles, 
Vous partagez le sort cruel et doux: 
Elles nous charment comme vous, 
Et vous devez passer comme elles.” 


** Epigramme. 
«« Narcisse dans les eaux ayant vu son image, 
Pour elle ¢ ¢ d’un impui desir, 
Mourut ivre d’amour: Chloé, fuis le rivage, 
Si tu ne veux aussi mourir—de déplaisir.” 








. Translation in our days is almost a work of 
supererogation ; and our trouble to enlighten 
the ignorant is, perhaps, for the benefit of those 
who do not exist: nevertheless, our good na- 


give these epigrams an English dress. 
** To Madam de ***, 
*« Youth and sweetness, grace and beauty, 
Are nature’s gifts to you; 
But to madden us, some demon 
Has added prudence too.” 
** Impromptu to two Ladies in a Flower-Garden. 
** See your likeness in the flowers 
Summer is amassing ; 
Their bloom is, like yours, their charm— 
And yours, like theirs, is passing.” 


** Epigram. 
** Narcissus gazed upon the wave, 
And found from the rash look a grave: 
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Paris prefer their dogs or their children. "He 
advertises that he has a canine hospital, and 
that he vaccinates puppies to preserve them 
from the distemper ! ! 

We read, in the Nouvelles Annales des 
Voyages, that in all the townships of the 
United States 640 acres are always reserved for 
the schools ; that 7,900,000 acres are set apart 
for this object in the New States to the last of 
the Mississippi; and that there will be 6,600,000 
acres appropriated for this purpose in the west. 
ern territories, The story of the sea-serpent is 
a nursery-tale compared with this ! 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CROCODILES. 
AT a recent sitting of the French Academy 
of Sciences, M.- Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire pre. 
sented the Academy, on the part of M. Cail. 
laud, with a mummy of an Egyptian cro. 
codile, seven feet and a half long, in perfect 
preservation, and read a brief memoir on the 
subject. This mummy will serve to clear up a 
scientific question which has long been agi. 
tated :—Is there in the Nile only one species, 
or are there several species of crocodiles? Was 
the word suchus, which we meet with in se. 
veral ancient authors employed to designate a 
tame crocodile, or was it the denomination of a 
particular species, more gentle and more tame. 
able than the others? This question, which 
has frequently been discussed, was taken up 
anew in 1807 by two of the most celebrated 
French natural philosophers, M. Cuvier and 
M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire. M. Cuvier would 
admit but of one species of these animals, and 
thought that by the word suchus the ancients 
merely designated individuals of that species 
that had been tamed. M. Geoffroy-Saint-Hi- 
laire, on the contrary, maintained that the 
word suchus meant a distinct species, whose 
disposition was milder than that of the com- 
mon crocodile. What especially induced M. 
Geoffroy to embrace this opinion was the exa- 
mination of a skull which he had taken from a 
mummy, and which exhibited an organisation 
exactly conformable to that which ancient au- 
thors describe as belonging to their suchus or 
suchos. One of the features of this organisation 
was a greater length in the jaws, which, conse- 
quently, must have had less force, and have 
belonged to a less cruel animal.* The head of 
the crocodile sent to the Academy by M. Cail- 
laud exhibits exactly the same character; and 


Chloe, turn from the stream your sight, 
Lest you should die too—of the fright.” 


it is impossible to confound the two species. 
One of these gentle crocodiles was exhibited 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, March 4. 


alive in Paris in 1823. It took pleasure in 
being patted ; and any one might, without the 
least danger, open its mouth, and place his 


Dicen eiitiieiinke Gitenes tn etnitinsitin ton hand between its teeth. That animal was as- 
caused oan a dacrest of it at Paris, thet ion sorted by M. Geoffroy to be the suchus of - 

: 2 Nile ; 5 i bserved that the 
the Ist to the 11th of October last, in the 12th |; ile; but M. Cavier, who otis 


seven were of the small-pox, and this notwith- 
standing all the precautions of government, 
which orders that every child shall be vacci- 
nated before it is six weeks old; and no child 
can be admitted into any school unless a certifi- 
cate of vaccination can be produced; nay, so 
anxious is the government to render universal 
the benefits of vaccination, that recently an 
order was issued for the vaccination of every 
person in the hospitals and prisons who could 


had had the small-pox. 





A continuation is promised. 





children vaccinated, a person, named Audré, 


as H H nm. = 
arrondissement, out of thirty deaths, twenty- ets _ ny ang —_. en = 
was inclined to consider it the crocodile of St. 
Domingo. There is, however, no longer any 
doubt, after the examination of the mummy 
just alluded to, that there existed, and still 
exists, on the banks of the Nile, two species of 
crocodiles, one of which, gentler than the other, 
the suchus, was the ancient object of worship at 
Arsinoé, probably on account of the facility 
with which it allowed itself to be —" _ 
: inhabitants of Ombos, however, were influenc 
not prove they had already been vaccinated or by opposite motives. They coneninell the great 
: ese oe ie, 
While the public thus reluctantly have their crocodile, which, from its strength and vo 





* We confess that we should have atrived at a con- 





resolves to try whether the good people of 





clusion diametrically opposite-—Ep. 
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city, was to them a living image of the evil 

jus; and which, besides, rendered them a 
‘ignal service, by preventing, in consequence of 
the terror which it inspired, the Arab robbers 
from crossing the river to pillage their terri- 
tory —French Paper. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Moss’s Manual of Classical Bibliography. 


Peruars some few of our friends may recol- 
lect, that nearly four months ago we concluded 
a rather minute review on the first volume of 
this work. It was, at that time, our intention 
to renew the subject at no distant period ; but 
circumstances have since combined to alter that 
resolution. We were, indeed, scarcely con- 
scious that our observations had already ex- 
tended to the unusual length of six Numbers, 
or nearly thirty columns, limits far exceeding the 
importance of the work, which has indeed been 
little noticed even in bibliographical circles. Nor 
did our design, in such a minute discussion of 
its contents, aim further than at an exposure 
of the trite and insignificant style in which 
similar works are constantly ushered into the 
trade; and as that purpose seemed to be fully 
effected in the course of our imperfect analysis, 
we resolved to leave the remaining chasm to be 
filled up by the forthcoming volumes of Dr. 
Dibdin, which, as we hear, have been carefully 
augmented and rewritten. 

Meanwhile our attention has been acciden- 
tally arrested by a criticism on Mr. Moss’s 
work in the second Number of the New 
Monthly Review. This article it little be- 
comes us to depreciate, for, besides that its 
opinions generally coincide with our own, there 
is, throughout the greater part of it, a resem- 
blance not only in the matter, but in the very 
language and expressions, strange and almost 
unaccountable! We will not actually tax the 
reviewer with a piracy from our journal, but 
certainly the similarity, if accidental, deserves 
to be recorded as a curiosity. However, let 
our readers judge for themselves by a com- 
parison of the following specimens :— 

From the Literary Gazette of 


August, v, and 
October, 1825. 


From the Monthly Review, 
February \st, 1826. 


We are quite surprised 
at the reading which 
that man (Dr. Har- 
wood) must have un- 
dergone, from whose 
pen we could meet with 
such observations as the 
following: ‘* The Ox- 
ford Herodian of 1699 
I have twice read 
through,” &c. 

Thecommencing ver- 
ses of the Choéphore 
were discovered by Can- 
ter in the Scholia to 
the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes. 

The edition of In- 
vernigius is a much 
more useful one, &c. 
The two first volumes 
contain almost a literal 
copy of a MS., at Ra- 
venna, of the 10th cen- 
tury. The remaining 
Volumes form the com- 
mencement of a series of 
commentaries by Beck 
and Dindorf ;.and how 
Maby more may suc« 


Of how many works 
can he (Mr. Moss) say, 
with the learned Har- 
wood, ** I. have read 
this edition over care- 
fully” ? 


Canter, in his edition 
of AEschylus in 1582, 
first restored, from the 
Frogs of Aristophanes, 
the opening lines of the 
Choéphore. 

We are disposed to 
regard that (the Aris- 
tophanes) of Inverni- 
gius, founded on a MS. 
of the 10th century, 
which is preserved at 
Ravenna, as offering 
the best text. It is fol- 
lowed by volumes of 
notes, &c. by Beck and 
Dindorf, which have 
already arrived at the 
eleventh volume, and 





ceed the 11th volume, we cannot take upon 
we do not venture to us to say how many are 
predict. Of the new to follow. Schutz is 
edition, by Schutz, only publishing an edition, 
two volumes have as of which but two vo- 
yet appeared ; and we lumes have as yet ap- 
have authority to state, peared; and we are 
that an entire edition happy to find that Mr. 
has been prepared by Priestley, one of the 
Bekker, which we most spirited publish- 
should also like to see ers of classical works in 
make its first appear- this country, has an- 
ance in this country. nounced an edition in 
four volumes, 8vo, by 
Professor Bekker, of 
Berlin. 

Mr. Mitchele’strans- . Mr. Mitchele’s at- 
lation is the most valu-. tempts are pleasing, 
able; the two volumes and his excellent notes 
already published have greatly tend to eluci- 
wonderfully elucidated date his author. 
the plays that are con- 
tained in them. 

We doubt whether The worthless old 
any of the early edi- editions of this author 
tions of Aristotle will (Aristotle), few,we are 
be found of the least certain, will ever look 
service to the general into. 
reader. 

The Pipontine oc- These five Pipontine 
tavos of Buhle are both volumes (of Buhle) 
cheapand plentiful. No may be bought cheap 
notice has been taken enough. Mr. Moss has 
of the entire transla- omitted to notice the 
tion of all Aristotle’s translation of all the 
works by Mr. Taylor, works of Aristotle, in 
in nine volumes 4to, nine volumes 4to, by 
of which however only the celebrated Thomas 
75 copies were printed. Taylor; only 75 copies 

were printed. 

(Atheneus) one of (Atheneus) the most 
the most amusing au- amusing writer of an- 
thors that have de- tiquity. 
scended to us from an- 
tiquity. 

No translation has No European nation, 
hitherto appeared of except the French, has 
Atheneus. attempted a translation 

(of Atheneus). 

Nor must we omit Mr. Moss has omitted 
the excellent labours to mention the very 
of Professor Gaisford excellent edition of the 
in his Potte Minores Poéte Minores Greci, 
Greci. by Professor Gaisford. 

Of Catullus, Tibul- Of Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, and Propertius, we Ius, and Propertius, 
haveno respectable edi- there is no good edition 
tion inan united form; in an united form; but 
but this deficiency is, there is an excellent 
in some measure, com- one of Catullus by 
pensated by excellent Doering, and of Tibul- 
ones of. Catullus and lus by Heyne. 
Tibullus, with the re- 
searchesof Doering and 
Heyne. 

Catullus has been None of these poets 
very beautifully trans- are under any great ob- 
lated by Mr. Lamb ; ligations to their trans- 
Propertius has little lators except Catullus, 
enough to thank his who certainly owes a 
English admirers for. debt of gratitude to 

Mr. Lamb. 

The editions of Ci- No writer since the 
cero, including all the restoration of letters 
separate impressions of has been more fre- 
his different works, are quently printed than 
exceedingly numerous. Cicero. 

There are transla- This classic (Cicero) 
tions in abundance of has since been the 
Cicero; but who would means of procuring us 
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wish for such, that can 
understand him in his 
original state? Yet the 
language of Melmoth 
is of itself exceedingly 
fine. 


Excepting in the col- 
lection of Greek orators 
by Reiske, we have no 
means of getting at the 
orations of Demosthe- 
nes complete. We are 
happy, however, to no- 
tice the announcement 
of a new edition, with 
select and original notes 
by Professor Schaeffer, 
of Leipsic. 


On the translations 
by Leland a just enco- 
mium is passed by our 
author ; they may, in- 
deed, take their rank 
amongst the very first 
classical versions we 
have. 

The famous old fo- 
lio of Joshua Barnes 
(has been extolled be- 
yond its merits) ; hewas 
undoubtedly a sound 
and laborious scholar, 
but deficient in skill 
and ingenuity. The 
volumes of Musgrave 
have sunk like lead 
in the market, whilst 
those of Beck and Ma- 
thie are deservedly in 
high reputation. Yet, 
beyond all others, the 
variorum set, in nine 
vols. from the Glasgow 
press, stands pre-emi- 
nent: never was a clas- 
sic presented in a form 
more inviting to the 
eye ofa scholar. New 
editions of the single 
plays are springing up 
like mushrooms. 

Mr. Moss had not the 
advantage of inspecting 
Professor Gaisford’s 
(edition of Herodotus). 


Dr. Clarke’s edition 
improved upon by Er- 
nesti, we consider to 
be the very best of Ho- 
mer’s entire works. 


Let us hope that 
another Heyne may yet 
be found to complete 
the task thus splendid- 
ly commenced ! 

Nor can we refrain 
from enumerating the 
separate editions of the 
Hymnus in Cererem, 


one of the most elegant 
translations that we 
possess ; we shall be ea- 
sily understood to mean 
the delightful versions 
of Mr. Melmoth, trans. 
lations grateful even to 
those versed in the ori- 
ginal. 

The scholar has long 
been without a com- 
plete edition of the 
works of Demosthenes, 
no really useful one 
existing but that of 
Reiske, contained in 
the Oratores Greci. — 
This deficiency will, 
however, speedily be 
supplied, as Schaeffer 
is publishing an edition 
of this illustrious ora- 
tor, with a revised text, 
with the notes of Tay- 
lor, Reiske, Wolf, and 
others. 

The character given 
of Dr. Leland’s trans- 
lation by Mr. Moss, 
particularly from our 
own journal, is just. 
— Those translations 
are certainly extremely 


The old folio (Euri- 
pides) of Joshua Barnes 
does not now rank very 
high; for Joshua was 
not a man of taste, and 
no other should edit a 
poet. Musgrave’s edi- 
tion is in no repute; 
tliose of Beck and Ma- 
thie are deserving of 
the high reputation 
they enjoy. But the 
one for the scholar is 
the Glasgow edition, in 
nine volumes octavo, 
one of the most com- 
plete editions of a clas- 
sic ever published. — 
Editions of single plays 
are numerous. 


Since the first volume 
of Mr. Moss’s work has 
been printed, Professor 
Gaisford has sent forth 
an excellent edition (of 
Herodotus). 

The edition (of Ho- 
mer) by Ernesti, found. 
ed on Clarke's, is the 
best edition we have 
of the entire works of 
Homer. 

Would that another 
Heyne arose to devote 
his labours to the 
Odyssey ! 


Mr. Moss has been 
rather negligent, too, 
on the subject of the 
Hymus ; he has passed 
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————————————————— 
which our. author has without notice the se- 
unaccountably omitted parate editions of the 
todo. (Then arespe- Hymn to Ceres, by 


cified the editions of Ruhnken and Mitz-| o¢ 


Ruhnken and Mitz- chelitz. 
chelitz.) 

It is also worthy of remark, that whilst the 
first volume of Mr. Moss, which we ourselves 
examined, occupies in the Monthly Review full 
eleven pages, the second volume, which we left 
untouched, is here also dismissed in little more 
than two pages. Considering, therefore, the 
unanimity which seems to prevail between our 
respective journals, perhaps the editor will for- 
give us if we exclaim against his rating Dr. 
Dibdin below Mr. Moss; we join in a wish, 
however, that the latter may some day reach a 
second edition, as the author will not find it a 
very difficult task to improve the bulk as well as 
the selection and arrangement of his valuable 


materials. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Meeting of March \, 1826. 


Iw the paper read at this meeting, the Society 
has acquired a valuatile addition to its means 
of advancing that part of the plan of the insti- 
tution which relates to the publication of 
“ jinedited remains of antiquity.” It was 
communicated by Mr. Leake, author of the 
Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor; and 
contains an account of a Latin inscription, 
being an edict of the Emperor Diocletian, en- 
graved upon the wall of a marble edifice at 
Eskihissér, which appears to have once been 
the fovavrigey, or council-house of Stratoni- 
ceia, anciently one of the principal cities of 
Caria. ; 

A copy of this document, brought home, with 
a variety of others, by William Sherrard, the 
celebrated botanist, who held the office of Con- 
sil at Smyrna in the beginning of the last 
e-ntury, has long been deposited in the British 
Museum; but this copy is imperfect, and has 
never been published ; aud although its defects 
have lately been supplied by Mr. William 
Bankes, so far as could be done by a complete 
copy of all that exists of the inscription upon 
the walls of Stratoniceia, yet the name of the 
emperor by whom the edict was promulgated 
‘was still wanting. In consequence, however, 
of the recent discovery of a duplicate at Aix, 
with a facsimile of which Mr. Leake has been 
furnished ‘by Mr. L. Vescovali, of Rome, he 
has been enabled to lay before the Society a 
perfect printed copy of this interesting docu- 
ment, together with a specimen of Mr. Vesco- 
vali’s tracing. ; 

The inscription consists of two parts,—a 
decree fixing a maximum for the price of a 

at variety of commodities, to which is sub- 
joined a copious catalogue of the commodizies 
r ‘ferred to, with the price of each in denarii: 
{s is in uncial letters, and appears, from calcu- 
lation, to be dated in the 303d year of the 
Caristian era. 

Great praise is due to Mr. Leake for the 
care and ingenuity employed in correcting such 
errors as have been caused in the inscription 
by the ignorance of the original engraver, or 
by the doubtful appearance which many of the 
ciaracters—rudely formed at first, and now 
much obliterated by time—presented to modern 
t be 





rs. 
‘e hope to be enabled to present our readers 
with a copy from Mr. Leake’s impression. 





-Oxvorp, 4th March.—QOn Monday last a 


convocation was holden, iu which the nomi- 





joo 
nation of the following gentlemen as public 
examiners was approved of :— 
In Literis Humenteribus.-Rev. J. Wilson, M.A., Fel- 
low of Queen’s College; Rev. J. Dornford, M.A., Fellow 
Oriel College. 


et Physicis.—R. Walker, 


Math. tied. 


In Disciplini 
M.A., Wadham College. . 

On Wednesday the following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—C. R. Pemberton, Student cf Christ 
Church; Rev. J. B. Dykes, Taberdar of Queen’s College. 





CamBripGE.—The chancellor’s gold medals 
for the two best proficients in classical learning 
among the commencing bachelors of arts, were 
on Friday last adjudged to Mr. Thomas Strat- 
ton and Mr. John Hodgson, of Trinity college. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 285. Marmion, accompanied by Lord Lyon, 
viewing the Scottish Camp from Blackford-hill: 
Edinburgh in the distance. T. M. Richardson. 
—To an historical event, the theme of a 
beautiful poem, and thus doubly interesting, 
the artist has given:a local identity, and we are 
led by his skill to contemplate the subject in a 
new character. Though we are not permitted, 
from the nature of its situation, to examine 
more fully the detail belonging to the perform- 
ance, yet, from its general effect, we are led to 
give due credit to it for expression and execu- 
tion, and to consider the picture as embodying 
the splendours of romantic chivalry with the 
poetry of art. The intervening space between 
the foreground objects and the extreme distance 
presents forms half seen through haze and mist, 
allowing scope for the imagination to fill up as 
it may. There is another example of this kind 
of effect, by the same artist, in No.46, The Sun 
dispelling a Mist—view near Lithlingow, 
Scotland, in which, as well as in his two other 
pictures, Nos. 321 and 346, Mr. Richardson has 
displayed not only great talent for the pic- 
turesque, but a a peculiarly adapted to the 
nature of his subjects. 

No. 37. Fresh Arrivals. H. Pidding.—There 
is a whimsicality in this title that might lead 
us to suppose it applied to the visitors of the 
Continent, or of some of our much-frequented 
watering-places, instead of being a basket of 
fish poured out fresh and sparkling from the 
ocean. The painting is, however, well cal- 
culated to catch the attention, and create an 
admiration of the artist’s skill. The shin- 
ing and prismatic colours of the fish are 
lavishly repeated, and with a brilliancy and 
variety not to be surpassed. The composition 
is not quite so well managed as the execution ; 
but enough has been done to exhibit a per- 
formance which, in this department of art, 
would do credit to any collection. 

No. 39. Learning to Ride. T. Woodward.— 
A lively little Gainsborough-like subject, and a 
meet companion ’to a former picture by this 
artist, in which, if our recollection serves, the 
same pony was introduced: a very allowable 
hobby, no doubt, but we recommend it not to 
be mounted too often, lest the painter should 
be thought unable to stir without it. 

No. 14. Landscape, Evening, with Figures. 
P. Reinagle, R. A.—In the compositions of this 
artist we discern a portion of the Italian and a 
portion of the Flemish school ; in which success- 
ful union Mr. Reinagle has kept his eye on the 
varied effects of storms and sunshine, repose or 
motion, as the elements or atmosphere diversify 
the scene. Among these we are inclined to 
prefer No. 38, Landscape, with Stormy Aspect. 
No. 87 is marked as in the style of Ruysdael. 
Affinities of a similar kind may readily be 
traced in many other of this artist’s productions. 





AND 


No. 143. The Summit of Shakspeare’s Cliff 
Dover. J. Boaden.—Any ordinary represents. 
tion of the bold and fearful cliff, as described 
our immortal bard, must have failed. The 
rules of composition, the arrangement of forms 
and accessories, would have interfered ‘and 
broken the charm; there would have been no 
play for the imagination. In the partial view. 
given by the artist there is great skill‘and 
judgment, and the idea of the fearful and 
giddy height is conveyed to the mind in a truly 
original way ; and what is lost, as a well-poised 
whole, is amply supplied by more characteristic 
features. 

No. 378. The Stupid Apprentice. L. 
—JIn addition to the skill which this artist 
always displays in his compositions, and more 
especially in character and expression, it is to 
be wished he would adopt a more lively style 
of painting. What, however, his performances 
may lose in a public exhibition, they will gain 
as apartment pictures; provided the humour 
of his subjects are equal to the picture under 
notice, in which the tragi-comedy of juvenile 
suffering has been very cuosuentlly displayed. 





DRAWINGS. 
Amone the treasures of art which so con. 
stantly find their way into this country, we 
have to notice a superb collection of drawings 
which are now to be seen at Messrs. Hurst and 
Robinson’s in Pall Mall,—whose gallery, we 
may take this opportunity of saying, is in itself 
one of the most attractive spectacles in London, 
being rich in various productions of ancient and 
modern genius. The Drawings, which render 
its tables so interesting, while its walls are 
adorned by many fine paintings, consist of the 
original and highly-finished designs which 
were made for that splendid work, the Musée 
Francais. They are 325 in number, and 
afford specimens of every great school, of al- 
most every eminent foreign master, and of every 
variety of style. There are, for example, twelve 
after Raphael, L. da Vinci two, Titian three, 
Dominichino six, Guido eight, Carracci three, 
and Murillo two; all admirable proofs of the 
Italian school of art. Belonging tothe French, 
we observe Poussin, Le Sueur, Le Brun, Claude, 
and Vernet; in the Dutch and Flemish, Ru- 
bens, Vandyke, Rembrandt, Teniers, Ostade, 
Wouvermans, K. du Jardin, Terburg, Berghem, 
&c. &c. Without inspecting this delightful 
collection, it is impossible to form an adequate 
idea of its many charms or general effect. 
Among the most striking specimens we would 
point out as possessing excellence in a remark- 
able degree, the Transfiguration, St. Cecilia, 
St. Michael driving down Satan, la Belle Jar- 
diniére, Raphael and his Master at Arms, the 
Vierge & la Chaise, la Belle Vietge, and the 
Vision of Ezekiel, from Raphael ; Juconda, and 
Madonna and Infant and St. Anne, from L. da 
Vinci ; the Martyrdom of St. Peter, and Christ 
crowned with Thorns, from Titian ; Dance of 
the Muses, from Julio Romano; Jupiter and 
Antiope, from Correzgio; a Concert, from 
Giorgione; the Entombment, from Carra- 
vaggio ; a Nativity, from Spagnoletti ; Aneas 
saving his Father from Dominichino; the In- 
fant Hercules, from A. Carracci; Fortune, 
Massacre of the Innocents, and Design and 
Colour, from Guido; Mars and Venus, and As- 
sumption of the Virgin, from Poussin ; also the 
Last Supper, from P. Champagne ; St. Paul at 
Athens, from Le Suenr; Descent from the 
Cross, and Rubeus’s Family, from Rubens; 
Ménage, from Wouvermans; an Interior, 
from Metzu, and anvther from Terburg; the 
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Family of G. Dow, from G. Dow ; two in co- 
Jours, Cavaliers on Horseback, from Cuyp; a 
Concert, from Netscher; Flight into Egypt, 
and Nymphs Dancing, from Vanderwerf; Man 
Smoaking, from Ostade ; and the Pleasures of 
a Family, from Jan Steen. 

From this enumeration, the admirers of the 
Fine Arts may form some surmise of the plea- 
sure which will attend a visit to Messrs. Hurst 
and Robinson's Gallery. ; 

We may add, historically, that the drawings 
are all executed by artists of celebrity, from 
the original pictures in the grand gallery of the 
Louvre, previous to their dispersion on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. Those from Ra- 

hael are not to be surpassed for character, 
drawing, and faithful adherence to the ori- 
inals. The copies from pictures of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools are perfect gems of art ; 
in fact, the whole collection displays such a 
combination of talent as never has been equalled 
in any similar undertaking. 





Lodge’s Portraits. Part XVIII. 

Lepard, and Co. 
Wuewn we say that this Part is like its pre- 
decessors, we have given it a high character, 
and ample praise. It contains Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., who 
resided, when in London, at the bottom of 
Drury Lane, a quarter of the town which has 
since fallen off in fashion. The next portrait 
is that of Ambrose Dudley, Earl of Warwick : 
the third,. William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke 
(from Vandyke): the fourth, Henry Wriothes- 
ley, Earl of Southampton, (from Mirevelt) ; 
and the last, William Seymour, first Marquis 
of Hertford. They are all ably engraved, and 
the memoirs written with much lucidness and 
taste. 


Harding, 





Sketches, representing the Native Tribes, Ani- 
mals, and Scenery, of Southern Africa, from 
Drawings made by the late Mr. Samuel Da- 
niell, Engraved by William Daniell. Large 


4to. pp. 48. 

TuovGn this clever performance bears the 
date of 1820 on its title page, we had never 
seen it till a very recent period, when its 
great merits struck us as very ill-deserving the 
comparative obscurity of its publication. The 
volume consists of a series of forty-eight en- 
gravings of animals, South African scenery, 
and natives, i. e. Hottentots, Kaffers, Bosjes- 
men, &c., all executed in a very spirited and 
characteristic style, so as to furnish a pleasing 
Pictorial history of the country, its pro- 
ductions, and inhabitants. It forms an excel- 
lent companion to any volume of travels in 
these parts of the world; and is in itself in- 
teresting, as a production of the Fine Arts of an 
uncommon kind. Concise literary notices are 
given to each plate. What has become of Mr. 
Daniell’s Microcosm —a work still more admi- 
table, but only because it embraced a wider 
scope ? 





Ir is with great pleasure we learn that Baily’s 
Eve has been, at length, purchased by a num- 
ber of his spirited fellow-citizens, who, upon 
hearing that Mr. Baily meditated sending it to 
the Continent, determined that the country 

uld not suffer under the imputation of 
having neglected so admirable a specimen of 
tulpture. We record the names of two gen- 
temen, J. S. Harford and J. N. Saunders, 
esqrs., who suggested the adoption of a mea- 
Sure 50 credi to the city of Bristol. 


A full-length of Mr. Frederick Vining, who 
pcs Felix in the Hunter of the Alps 
ast season at the Haymarket, drawn by W. 8. 
Lethbridge, esq., and engraved by E. Brookes, 
is among the new appearances at our print- 
shop windows. He is a well-looking actor, 
with rather effeminate curls for a hunter ex- 
posed to Alpine winds, and limbs not suffici- 
ently knit for Alpine exercises: the com- 
position, however, is an agreeable dramatic 
variety to the endless caricatures of Liston and 
the following prints of Farren. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
GREEK SONG. 
WELL, fill the goblet, till the wave 
Dances above the golden rim, 
Sparkling as if a thousand stars 
Were floating on the purple brim. 


Here is a rose, sweet as if Spring 
Had yielded her first love-sigh there— 
This red leaf has touch’d Leila’s lip, 
And this has fallen from her hair. 


Ay, fling the crimson leaves to float 
Like kisses on the sunny wine— 
Hallow it with thy maiden’s name— 
Drink thou thy pledge—I will drink mine. 


Here drink I to proud Marathon— 
Here drink I to our own blue skies— 

Here drink I to the Crescent’s fall— 
Here drink I to the Cross’s rise— 


I drink to the red pine of War, 
And to the olive green of Peace— 
Here’s to Greece and its memories— 
And here is to the hopes of Greece ! 


Break, break the cup—no meaner pledge 
This sacred goblet must profane ; 
And may its fragments emblem those 
Predestined to the Moslem chain ! 
L. E. L. 


TO SPRING. 
Brest hope of man, enchanting Spring ! 
Thy throne is made of budding flowers— 
Thy voice is with the birds that sing 
Among the leaves of thy green bowers— 


Thy breath is of that sweet perfume 


Thy cheek is of the mellow bloom 
That’s sprinkled on the daisy’s head. 


Thine eye is like the sky’s deep blue— 
Thy robe is of the grassy mound— 

Thy gems are of the morning dew— 
Thy footstep makes a fairy ground. 
London. A. C. F. 


POETICAL SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


No. V.—Nervo-mania. 

Bellmour. Oh, for God's sake, madam, lead me 
where I may lie down quickly, for I’m afraid I shall 
have a fit! 

Letitia. Bless me! what fit? 

Bellmour. Oh! a nervous fit—I feel the symptoms. 

ConGREvE’s Old Bachelor. 

Small-pox, scarlet-fever, consumption, 

Have each pass’d their public degrees ; 
But now, with unwonted presumption, 

Comes forth a more daring disease : 
Is a lady’s health shatter’d by raking ? 

A saint’s with his rigid reserves ? 
Their friends, fact for fiction forsaking, 

Cry out, ‘* They’ve got delicate nerves !” 
Mr. Jacobs, the Bermondsey tailor, 

Has laid by his goose on the shelf, 
And gone, like a goose or a sailor, 





To squander at Margate his pelf. 


Which comes where violets make their bed— 
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Mrs. Gibbs, a round-shoulder’d old woman; 
Whose back is a cluster of curves, 

Has coach’d it to Cheltenham ; for no man 
Can cure her, she cries, of the nerves. 


Mr. Hobson has cut all his cheeses, 
His lady has cut her Bohea, 

And when with the asthma she wheezes, 
She swears ’tis the innocent tea. 

Old Grump, the rich factor of Brighton, 
From sugar to sentiment swerves, 

Convinced that the shop has a spite on 
His dreadfully delicate nerves. 


T’ other day I walk’d into my kitchen, 
Where, fix’d in a chair at his ease, 
Sat my footman, his fancy bewitching 
With “ Buchan on Nervous Disease ;"’ 
Iroused him, and cried out, ** How now, 
sir ? 
Go, buy me an ounce of preserves”. — 
He replied, ‘* I can’t, seeing as how, sir, 
I’ve got such susceptible nerves.” 
My cook has just given me warning, 
Because, she declares with a whine, 
I wake her at eight in the morning, 
And slumber myself until nine. 
E’en Martha, my scullion, too, curse her ! 
With visage like verjuice, observes, 
She must quit me—for why ? she grows 
worser 
Than ever with delicate nerves. 


*Tis thus that we fool one another, 
While Time fools us all in return ; 
We're infants, and Fashion’s our mother, 
Our queen from the womb to the urn.— 
T’ other day ’twas a popular frolic 
To die of West-Indian conserves ;* 
Then we fancied bile, liver, and colic ; 
And now the task runs upon nerves. 
Has a lady in company sung ill ? 
A dandy got corns on his toes ? 
A spinster jump’d into a dunghill, 
From two pair of stairs, on her nose ?+ 
Has some wag the sage public enlighten’d 
With the tinsel of verbiage that serves 
For the pure ore of wit ? Don’t be frighten’d— 
*Tis only a touch of the nerves. 


Conceive an old Indian of fifty, 

In bulk not unlike the prize-ox, 
Broad-shoulder’d, thick-headed, and thrifty, 

And tough as the Cardigan rocks ; 
Conceive him a martyr to bile, sir, 

(That child of Calcutta conserves, ) 
Tucking on like a tiger, the while, sir, 

He raves of his delicate nerves. 


This frenzy has touch’d our Hussars,t sir, 
They’re nervous in all that they do; 

And, what is worse, even our tars, sir, 
Are waxing susceptible too. 

John Bull has become a John Donkey, 
And, spite of his usual reserves, 

Sits chattering at home like a monkey— 
So much for the triumph of nerves ! ! 


O ye doctors, destruction whose trade is! 
Ye Cwsars in all but your fees ! 
Who coffin whole legions of ladies, 
And men, too, whenever you please— 
Revive the good times of the liver, 
Give dropsy the turn it deserves, 
Or bring in some new-fashion'd shiver— 
But d—— all susceptible nerves ! 





* See Abernethy on the Nervous System. 


+ Vide the account, in the Morning Herald, of a thin 
old lady who performed the above ingenious exploit from 
fear of starvation. 

$ See some admirable allusions in that best of moderg 
comedigs, Pride shall have a Fall. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


OO OEE 


SKETCHES. 

A PEEP INTO A POET’S BOUDOIR. 
Brine a gentleman of no fixed occupation, 
and withal unencumbered by a wife and the 
miseries issuing therefrom, I have all the time 
not engrossed by the first and last duties of 
human life, eating, drinking, and sleeping, left 
at my own disposal. I am, in brief, one of 
that genus known by the names of gentlemen 
at large, loungers, idlers, or whatever other 
synonyme you will. Unlike, however, most of 
the members of that class, I live on agreeably 
enough; and although the old gentleman with 
the sithe seems to loiter in his pace now and 
then, yet I dare swear that this happens 
much more seldom with me than with other 
gentry whose profession, like mine, is that of 
idleness. My chief pleasure has been to walk 
abroad in the world, and to observe, with an 
unprejudiced eye, the objects which excite the 
interest, and the motives which actuate the 
minds of individuals. I have had no small 
satisfaction in burrowing out those rare birds 


prlevt characters; many a delightful hour 


ave I spent in the company of some un- 


sophisticated, healthy original, coaxing and| expel Ennui. 


humouring the points of singularity; and no 
less ‘pleasure have I conceived in afterward 
committing to paper the result of my observa- 
tions. The real original is very scarce; it is 
only among ten or twelve thousand of the 


animal creation (class, man), with nothing| various places, at length led me, I know not 


remarkable to distinguish one from another, 
that we perhaps meet with an individual above 
the ordinary standard, as though nature, weary 
of striking so many from the same stamp, had 
formed one different in principle and organi- 
sation. 

My friend G—e is not of the common order 
of men—I_ mean that order whose gentility is 
chiefly characterised by swearing a little, 
dicing a little, and flirting a little. Now my 
friend G—e swears not a little, dives never, 
and flirts not at all,—yet, although thus dif- 
fering, is he in nowise an original. An 
“eccentric he may be, but nothing more; he 
has just sufficient singularity to support the 
dignity of his art, which is that of—poesy. 
Yes, my friend is a poet—not one of your 
rusty-coated, crownless-hatted, dirty-cravated, 
ill-breeched gentry, but, indeed, to give the 
devil his due, indifferently decent in his ap- 

rel. ‘He is the author of a very interesting- 
looking, pink-boarded, little duodecimo, with a 
frontispiece setting forth a young lady in the 
arms of an old gentlemen about to die—not 
the old gentleman, but the young lady—vastly 
affecting, and highly delightful, indeed. The 
story to which it alludes is, as I have heard 
(for I cannot say I ever read it), that of a miss 
in het teens who has been seduced, and shortly 
after, having been forsaken by her lover, very 
properly determined upon making her congé to 
this wicked and deceitful world; and having 
duly made preparations for such, had an inclina- 
tion, as it appears, to die in an attitude, and 
therefore threw herself into the arms of the 
aforementioned old gentleman, who was either 
her father or lover—I forget which ;—very 
touching story. The name of the volume is 
Poetic—something ; I cannot recall the exact 
title. 
_ So much for the habits and pursuits of my 
friend G—e, of whom I have given this slight 
sketch for the better understanding of what 
follows. 

Some few days since, after having passed the 
greater part of my morning in reading and 


were cramped, I laid down book and pen, and 
threw myself back in my leathern arm-chair, 
and stretching my legs, folding my arms, and 


rested my elbow on the table, and laying my 
head in the palm of my hand, as is my won 




















closing my eyes, determined to give myself up| appearance of my friend. 
to the luxury of dozy reverie. 


how, toward the residence of my friend G—e, 
the poet;—a bright thought struck me;— 
“ Yes I will, by Jove, I will call,” said I; 
and the knocker of the door was in my hand 
and plied lustily before one might ery ‘ Jack 
Robinson!” “Is your master at home?” I 
inquired of the servant who attended. An 
affirmative answer being given, I was ushered 
into the sacred penetralia of the muses, where 
I was requested by Thomas to await the| 
coming of his master. Having taken off my 
hat and gloves, and deposited the Iatter in the 
hollow of the former, sicut est mos, I duly ar- 
ranged my hair and cravat,’and then took a 
survey of the apartment. 

The first object that I perceived was a 
shirt covering the back of a chair, which was 
turned toward the fire on one side, and on the 
other was evident, likewise suspended from 
the shoulders of a chair, a coat, attached to 
which was the garment unutterable. In one 
corner of the room was an object most un- 
grateful to my eyes; it was a bundle of impure 
linen, intended, as it appeared, for the laundry- 
house, and to which, in my opinion, it would 
have been an ornament far more becoming 
than to the sanctum of my friend. The spirit 
of irregularity and untidiness seemed to pre- 
side over the apartment and all that was in it, 
and, as I have in my composition a certain 
bachelor-like predilection for order and neat- 
ness, my fingers were titillated with the vehe- 
ment desire to reduce the chaos into some re- 
gularity. Having thus looked about me, I 
began to entertain serious thoughts of making 
for a chair near thé table, as being the only 
one vacant; for the others were, without ex- 
ception, occupied—some with books, some with 
papers, and some with articles of apparel. 


it was my intention to expect patiently the 
I say it was my 


\ I and my|inéention, for scarcely was -I comfortably set. 
reverie kept on very good terms for some five| tled, when, looking round, I discovered that 
minutes, when a certain involuntary separation | instead of placing my elbow on the table, I had 
of the lips and distension of the jaws, vulgarly | deposited it ii a half-emptied basin of broth 
called a yawn, began to give me some alarm. | which had escaped my observation. 
I drew myself up in my seat, opened my eyes | plucked my member from the odious pollution, 
wide, and gave three distinct hems; and thus|and bestowed a hearty curse upon G—e and 
supposing that I had driven away the demon | the basin of broth, which latter I indignantly 
Ennui, who I suspected to have been lurking | removed from my vicinity. 
near me, I again sunk back in, my chair. 
Scarcely had I done so, ere another terrific| indeed the place was the picture of every thi 
hiatus of the oral organs surprised me. : 
started up greatly alarmed, and finding that|ideas of cosey snugness—I turned my chair 
some measures must be immediately adopted, | round toward the table, and rummaged among 
I gladly seized upon Wordsworth’s Excur-| the books with which it was strewed, to discover, 
sion, which was lying at hand, and began|if possible, one to divert my mind from un. 
thundering forth some lines thereof, thinking | pleasing reflections. 
that they would most assuredly prove an ex-| thrown aside; for in my fastidious mood | 
orcism to the fiend which evidently possessed | found none that I could open with any degree 
But, alas! I was soon undeceived. 


T hastily 


Thus finding that 
I was likely to enjoy no peaceful repose—for 


I} uncomfortable, and the very opposite to all 


Volume after volume was 


I | of satisfaction. 
found that one might as well expect Beelze- 
bub to cast out a devil, as the Excursion to 
‘© What is to be done ?” said I 
to myself; and in desperation I seized my hat 
and sallied forth, determined to follow what 
is vulgarly termed one’s nose, if perchance it 
should lead me into any interesting adventure. 
This guide, then, having conducted me through 


At length my eye fell upon a 
large manuscript, with a label on the cover 
importing it co be a Common-place Book. I 
eagerly seized it: ‘* Here, at least, I shall find 
some originality,” said I to myself; and with. 
out hesitation I opened it. The first sheet 
which I perused afforded me sufficient amuse. 
ment; and being blessed with a knowledge of 
stenography, I copied it into my note-book, 
and I here transcribe it for the benefit of the 
reader. 

“ My poems have been now published 
eighteen months, and yet such is the bad taste 
of the public, that only 250 of an edition of 
500 has sold. Just received a grumbling letter 
from publisher about it ;—publisher a damned 
troublesome fellow ;—shall give second edition 
to another. Very much surprised my book has 
not been taken more notice of; eighteen 
months published, and only mentioned in one 
newspaper, one weekly periodical, and two re. 
views ;—expected that Literary Gazette would 
have discussed my book week after its pub- 
lication, and that it would have been puffed off 
in all the monthly magazines, and had little 
doubt that the Quarterly and Edinburgh 
would take it up. Four months elapsed after 
publication—no notice taken of my poems: 
at length aforesaid newspaper mentioned that 
such a work had been published by such a 
man, but don’t recollect any thing else said in 
its favour. End of six months, notice of poems 
appeared in Literary Gazette, under the head 
of ¢ Sights of Books!’ Shall never forget the 
choking sensation I felt in my throat when I 
read the notice; these were exact words: 
‘ Among various other publications of greater 
consequence (!!!), we had entirely forgotten 
this little volume until it again presented itself 
before us the other day. We see nothing 
worthy of particular notice in the book ; and 
the author’s genius, 1F HE HaVE any (!!!!), 
certainly does not lie in poetry (!!!)'. The 
editor never read my book, that’s certain. 

“* Subject for poem. Rough sketch. Scene 
laid in Cape Wrath. Watch-tower on desolate 
rock—lady on watch-tower looking for bark of 
lover—bark of lover appears heaving over dark 
waters—lady waves white kerchief—bark of 


Many impediments lay between me and the | lover is seen tossed on fierce waves—distress of 
aforesaid unoccupied chair, yet I magnani-|lady—lady waves white kerchief more than 
mously resolved to encounter them all; and at|ever, (hair dishevelled and garments flowing, 








writing, until my eyes ached aud my fingers 


the chair I certainly did arrive, not however | of course)—bark of lover evidently in great 
without having had a hair-breadth escape of |danger—lady begins to sing song to lover— 
flattening my nose by means of a huge folio | song to begin with ‘ O come, my love, O come! 
which had lain as a stumbling-block in my|and to end with ¢ My leve, I look for thee !'— 
way. Being safely established in my seat, I|lover answers by another song—sound of song 
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———————————— 
to be described as coming over waters like that 
of voice of Merman, (fine idea !)—meanwhile 
storm grows fiercer—bark of lover tossed more 
and more, and in very great danger—lady of 
watch-tower much more distressed—bark of 
lover comes within two oars’ strokes of shore— 
huge wave lifts it up to clouds—hurled down 
again to abyss—disappears for some minutes— 
again appears, and immediately dashed to 
pieces against rock—lady of watch - tower 
shrieks—descends from watch-tower to shore— 
finds dead body of lover—raven hair—damp— 
marble brow—glassy eyes—heart cold which 
few minutes before beat with life, &c. &c.— 
lady sighs and falls dead on lover’s body— 
finale. (Fine subject!) Mem.—To say that 
waves rolled to shore next day as if nothing 
had happened. 

Shall send above, when finished, to New 
Monthly—but no, don’t think I shall; New 
Monthly used me very ill—sent a very pretty 
bit of poetry to it; two months after found 
my initials in * Notices to Correspondents,’ 
but among the number of the damned—there 
was I placed between two W.’s and a B.— 
‘The poetry of **** B.—R. G.—W. W. &e. 
&e. &c. will not suit us.’ Certainly sha’n’t 
send it to Literary Gazette—sent two pieces of 
poetry to Literary Gazette, at different times, 
and never had any acknowledgment of either 
of them—editor very rude—determined not to 
send my poetry to L. G.—always remember 
‘Sights of Books’ and review of my poems— 
Literary Gazette shewed very bad taste there 
—damn Lit. Gaz. , 

“ Mem. To tell my cursed washerwoman 
not to make my shirt collar so stiff—throat 
almost cut by stiffness of collar at.this mo- 
ment. Also mem. To read Burke on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful through. B. says terror is 
grand source of sublime: mem. to write some- 
thing terrible.” 

Thad transcribed thus much when my friend 
G—e entered the room; and as I do not intend 
to inflict upon the reader the conversation 
which passed between us, I am fain to make 
my congé for the present. C. W. 








MUSIC. 
Royal Academic Concerts. 

' [First Series.] 

Tue first of these concerts, eight of which are 
to be given during the season, alternately with 
those of the Philharmonic Society, took place 
on the 6th instant, at the King’s Ancient Con- 
cert Rooms, Hanover-square, under the direc. 
tion of Dr. Crotch and Mr. Spagnoletti, before 
a numerous assembly of the first rank and 
fashion. The band was very complete, and 
consisted of sixty-five performers, whose names 
are given in the libretto, together with the 
number of their particular instruments; viz. 
twenty-six violins, seven violas, six violoncellos, 
six double-basses, two flutes, two hautboys, 
three bassoons, five horns, three -trumpets, 
three trombones, one drum, one picolo. The 
Most striking matter in this list is the vast 
superiority of the stringed over the wind in- 
struments. The former are, indeed, in every 
well.regulated orchestra more numerous, but 
twenty-six violins to two flutes seems certainly 
4 great disproportion ; and we are at a loss to 
account for the entire absence of clarionets in 
sofulla band. The effect of an orchestra thus 
composed could not fail to be imposing ; but 
at the same time it was by no means distin- 
guished for being either powerful or sure and 
accurate. Probably the performers were not 
happily combined ; several of the immature 


youngsters of the academy being intermingled 
with the experienced masters: but, to what- 
ever cause it was owing, certainly the sym- 
phony of Beethoven in D was not well played. 
As, however, the characteristic feature of these 
new performances, if we may judge by the first, 
seems to be vocal music, especially Italian of 
the modern masters, we ought not, perhaps, to 
dwell so much upon the instrumental depart- 
ment. Adverting, then, to the voices, the list 
presents us with the following singers :—Mde. 
Bonini, Miss Paton, and Miss Stephens ; Bra- 
ham, Phillips, Sapio, Velluti, Curioni, Begrez, 
Pellegrini, and De Begnis, who, either jointly, 
from two to seven, or solo, performed in all 
eleven pieces ; so that, at any rate, there was 
no deficiency in quantum, even if we had not 
been treated with Beethoven’s long symphony, 
Mayseder’s introduction and variations for the 
violin, and the duet for the two trumpets of 
the signori Gambati, which was all the instru- 
ments had to do alone. Miss Paton and Mr. 
Braham fully merited the applause they re- 
ceived ; but Miss Stephens was quite out of 
her province in the comic duet, Con pazienza, 
with signor De Begnis. Velluti gave us the 
usual share of false notes, particularly in at- 
tempting cadences, which are quite beyond 
the reach of his voice. 

Several of the vocal compositions were of an 
inferior order, and from masters little esteemed, 
such as Mercadante, Pavesi, Nicolini, Cre- 
scentini. Thus it happened that the Concert 
did not prove altogether so satisfactory as might 
have been expected from the powerful prepara- 
tions ; and we apprehend a considerable re- 
form will be necessary, to prevent that ennui 
and fatigue which drove so many stanch ama- 
teurs out of the room long before the perform- 
ances were over. 





Eisteddvod.— From an advertisement which 
appears in our columns to-day, it will be seen 
that the approaching Welsh Anniversary is 
this year to be observed on a scale of uncommon 
musical attraction, and for the behoof of an 
individual to whose ardent exertions the Cam- 
brian Institution is largely indebted. The 
array of talent in the concert is of the highest 
order, the patronage very distinguished, and the 
merit of the claim sufficient to command the 
utmost success, even were these attractions 
withheld. 








DRAMA. 
OPERA. 
THE mutilated opera of Teobaldoe Isolina con- 
tinues to be played here. Night after night 
we find apology after apology for some person or 
another. On Saturday for Madame Castelli 
and Signor Develli; and on Tuesday for the 
same performers, whose parts were that evening 
left out entirely ; also for Velluti and Porto: 
so that, between one and another, there was 
nearly a third of the opera omitted. ‘This is 
really too bad; and the house had better be 
closed at once if there are so few performers 


attached to the corps that either wi// or can un- | 


dertake to perform such a part as Develli’s at a 
few hours’ notice. Something ought to be done 
to prevent the public from being so frequently 
disappointed ; for the management may be 
assured that if such pranks as these are con- 
tinued they will soon have to play to empty 
houses. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
WEBER, whose music is so universally felt and 





admired, made his appearance before a British 
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audience on Wednesday. His reception, from 
a house crowded throughout, was enthusiastic, 
and seemed to give him exceeding delight. 
The first act was from Der Freischiitz, and 
the orchestra was led by Weber. The varia- 
tions from the usual style in which the music 
has hitherto been played were so slight as to be 
scarcely worth notice ; indeed its beauties seem 
to have been perfectly understood before: and 
Mr. Arnold must be thanked for having done 
such perfect justice to the German composer. 
All the performers exerted themselves to their 
utmost. The second act was from Judas Mac- 
cabeus. We never heard Braham in finer 
voice. His recitative and air, Sound an alarm, 
was indescribably grand ; and Kelvin Grove, in 
the third act, exquisitely beautiful. Miss Paton 
sang delightfully ; and Miss Roche gave Cash- 
leen O’ More, but was so excessively frightened 
that she could hardly speak. She possesses a 
voice of uncommon sweetness; and, when her 
timidity wears off, will certainly become a 
great favourite with the public. An indifferent 
performance on the clarionet, by a Mr. Ribas, 
was the principal defect of the evening’s enter- 
tainments: in other respects it was a highly 
gratifying musical treat. 

Oberon, as an opera at Covent-garden, with 
Von Weber as its composer, will run side by 
side with Aladdin, at Drury-lane, composed 
by Bishop, who will no doubt be stimulated to 
his best exertions by this high competition, 
Braham has, as his extraordinary powers well 
merit, the principal part in the former: Miss 
Stephens plays Aladdin. 

The Good-natured Man, of Goldsmith, has 
been put into rehearsal: we know not what 
could recommend it, for it was always a dull 
piece. 





DRURY-LANE. 
Mr. Kenny's play of Benyowsky is announced 
for Tuesday. if we remember rightly, a drama 
founded on the same subject was performed 
some twelve or fifteen years ago, with C. Kem. 
ble and Mrs. H. Johnson in the principal cha- 
racters. 

Miss Foote appeared on Thursday as Letitia 
Hardy in the Belle Stratagem ; a part far above 
her powers: the audience were, however, ex- 
tremely indulgent towards her. 


ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Tuts evening Mr. Mathews will be found “ At 
Home,” with an entirely new entertainment, 
which is said to be the joint production of his 
son and his former able and experienced co- 
adjutor Mr. Peake. To criticise what is not 
yet before the public may hardly be considered 
fair, yet having, like Paul Pry, * just drop- 
ped in” at the Theatre during the Tues- 
day’s rehearsal, we cannot resist giving our 
readers a short account of what we saw and 
heard, and congratulating them upon the 
amusement we have no doubt they will enjoy. 
The subject which Mr. Mathews has chosen 
for the present season is simply a week’s list of 
his invitation cards; and, after a neat and 
pointed address to his audience, he forms his 
entertainment out of a description of these 
several parties, and of some of the individuals 
with whom he becomes acquainted. Amongst 
the characters whom he introduces to our no- 
tice, one of the best is Mr. Shakely, an old 
valetudinarian, who is so nervous “ that every 
knock at the door reverberates in his hollow 
tooth,” and so sensitive that he complains of a 
draught of air in the room, “ from the key 
being placed cross-ways in the lock.’” Another 
very admirable sketch is that of the Scotch pro 
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fessor, Mr. Mac Rhomboid, an absolute mat- 


ter-of-fact man, who og 


to every thing in a story—except the points 


The Old Lady also, who recollects you when 
you were a child; Sir Harry Skelter, who 
travels all over the world, and “can see no- 
thing remarkable ;” Mr. Popper, the sports- 
man, who shoots with a long-how; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dillberry, with their clever children, 
—are well drawn, and contribute their full 
Of the songs, those 
which appear likely to be the most popularare,— 
London at Five o’Clock in the Morning; the 
Opera-House, with some good imitations of 
Velluti, Porto, and De Begnis; and the Elec- 


share of the diversion. 


tion, with the excellent speech of the Irish bar- 
rister. There is, besides, a capital description 
of a Pic-Nic to Norwood, and a Receipt, 4 la 
Kitchener, for making a Quadrille Party, which 
is one of the happiest parodies that has ever 
been attempted. In addition to these drolleries, 
however, there is one feature in this entertain- 
ment of a very different nature. Mr. Mathews 
for once visits a gambling-house, and this gives 
him an opportunity of describing Young Ar- 
dourly, a Yorkshire gentleman, of good pro- 
perty, who in a short period loses his fortune at 
. the gaming-table, involves his whole family in 
the ruin, and finishes his days in a mad-house. 
This scene, by the excellent manner in which it 
is acted, appeals most powerfully to the feel- 
ings; and it is but justice to say, that we do 
not think the most highly-gifted of our tragic 
actors could express the different passions which 
are there portrayed with greater fidelity, or 
more appalling effect. It is alone a great moral 
lesson. The third part, which always forms 
more particularly the dramatic portion of the 
csteaistoments © an Excursion upon the River, 
in the City Barge; but this, owing to the 
_ scenery not being quite ready, was omitted. 
We must, therefore, defer our account of it to 
a future time, and take our leave for the pre- 
sétit, with an earnest recommendation that all 
who wish to pass a rational and pleasant even- 
ing will order their coachman to the English 
House. 





ADELPHI. 

Mr. Yates is about to bring out an enter- 
tainment resembling Mathews’s, and entirely 
depending on his own efforts. His admirable 
imitative qualities are, we hear, called into full 
play ; and clever songs and humorous dialogue 
(for such is the narrative of these multiform 
performers) afford every opportunity for the 
display of his very versatile talents. 





FRENCH COMEDY. 

(From a Parisian Journal.) 
Ar the time of Moliére, comedy was a brilliant 
mirror, in which society was reflected at full 
length, with all its vices, its absurdities, and 
the innumerable variety of its characters ; or, 
if the comparison be preferred, it was a picture, 
in which art assembled all that was striking, 
comic, poetical, and profound, in human nature. 
With Régnard it became another thing. The 
exhibition of social manners ceased to be so 
faithful; and the gay was frequently substi- 
tuted for the comic. When, in L’Ecole des 
Femmes, Arnolfe says to Agnés— 

«* Pourquoi ne pas m’aimer, madame I'impudente ?” 
we laugh at him; but, on the contrary, we 
laugh with Crispin, when he so gaily ex- 
claims—. 


you in the midst of 
an anecdote to inquire into some trifle, with 
the most provoking accuracy, 4nd who attends 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


chais went much further. 


almost the modern Aristophanes. 


serve and to depict it, they have borrowed from 
that great man a few antiquated forms, a 
worn-out mechanism, and those symmetrical 
contrasts which, had he lived in the present 
times, he would himself have disdained. It is 
only in those respects that they resemble him, 
and they are not nearer Régnard or Beaumar- 
chais. Never do they venture on those lively, 
impassioned, unpremeditated expressions, which 
shew the bottom of the soul, and in an instant 
reveal the whole character; but, by way of 
compensation, they indulge in long passages, 
very elegant, very polished, and, above all, very 
harmoniously versified. No action, little dra- 
matic effect ; but forced arguments, in which 
two advocates discuss, at great length, the dif- 
ferent sides of a question, and rival each other 
in eloquence and subtilty. . Never expect to 
find in these pieces any of your acquaintance ; 
they contain, in fact, but one person,—the au- 
thor; who, by the mouth of Mademoiselle 
Mars, or Michelot, recites a succession of dis- 
sertations, more or less ingenious. It is an 
academical sitting, a little less wearisome than 
others. Frequently it is a sermon, in which a 
philosophical and moral maxim is developed 
under five heads. Of late, however, some young 
writers have endeavoured to renovate the stage, 
by introducing characters of the nineteenth 
century.. But, true in conception, the execu- 
tion of their productions is false. Under new 
names, we still meet with conventional man- 
ners, the events of romance, the language of 
the theatre. Satire is constantly exhibiting 
itself, comedy seldom, or never. 

While our authors in general have been thus 
wandering in erroneous paths, one man of 
talents has appeared, to give the lie to the com- 
mon-place assertion, “ that modern manners 
offer no resources for comedy.” Too idle, as 
he has himself told us, to undertake great works, 
it is into lively and spirited sketches that he 
throws the result of his observations ; and the 
public, astonished to find at length something 
more than puppets dressed in borrowed jclothes, 
devour these charming productions, and pro- 
claim M. Théodore Leclercq the Horace Vernet 
of comedy. The art, so difficult, of represent- 
ing reality, without ceasing to be refined and 
witty, a style always plain, always simple, and 
the natural tone of which frequently reminds 
one of Moliére’s farces,—finally, a profound 
pagent human heart and of society, 
are the ristics of M. Leclercq’s Dramatic 





«© Qué feres- ous, monsieur, du nes d'un marguiller ?” 


Proverbs, Nothing can be more easy either to 


Régnard, in short, tries to amuse. rather 
than to portray ; and hence those valets, en- 
tirely fanciful creations, the spoiled children of 
the author, who is pleased to confer upon them 
all that he himself possesses of finesse and wit. 
Such a creation, also, is Figaro; but Beaumar- 
He availed himself 
of this imaginary personage, not only to excite 
laughter, but to bring to his bar a decrepit 
state of society. Every one of our institutions 
was cited before him to receive its sentence, 
and the applause of the public proved that that 
sentence was well-founded. Beaumarchais is 


By what means, by the side of these three 
kinds of comedy, has the academical comedy of 
the nineteenth century contrived to raise itself ? 
That comedy which says nothing, paints no- 
thing, arid whose admirers think its dignity 
compromised if it excites more than a faint 
smile in good company. Our authors were ad- 
vised to imitate Moliére ; but instead of taking 
that counsel in its good and proper sense, that 
is to say, instead of placing themselves, like 
Moliére, in the midst of society, in order to ob- 


read or to perform, because nothing can be mom 
true. Every personage has received from the 
author his individual character and ] 


and the reader or the actor has only to allow 
himself to be conducted. Whether M. Lech 


represents rustic or fashionable manners, whe. 
ther he exhibits the caprices of a young bride 
or the stratagems of two peasants, we ey, 
where find an observer full of discernment 
painter graceful, faithful, and invariably amus. 
ing. His criticism is just, without ever going 
too far; and he knows how to present the 
laughable side of the most grave subjects. Per. 
sons accustomed to judge by rule will be asto. 
nished at our audacity. To think of giving 
more praise to proverbs—to simple proverbs, 
than to regular comedies, in five acts, which 
occupy twa hours in representation, and which 
have cost two years of labour in the production ! 
But, in literature, time and extent have no. 
thing to do with the matter; otherwise the 
palm must always be given to the most patient, 
and the artist would descend to the level of the 
workman. Merit consists not in labouring on 
a species of composition which is called supe. 
rior, but in excelling in that species of compo. 
sition which we have adopted. One of Pa. 
nard’s songs will survive all Compistron’s tra. 
gedies; a single caricature by Hogarth, all 
Boucher’s grand compositions. ‘ A ‘sonnet 
without defect is alone worth a long poem,” 
says Boileau. For the words ‘‘ without de. 
fect,”” which express only negative perfection, 
let “ excellent,” or some equivalent expression, 
be substituted, and the thought is entirely 
just. 





Free Admissions.—The great number of free 
admissions to our theatres is, undoubtedly, one 
of the causes of the difficulty under which they 
have for some years laboured. It appears, 
however, that this abuse is carried to a much 
greater extent in Paris. ‘ There are three 
sorts of free tickets,” says a French journal, 
** billets d’auteurs, billets d’acteurs, and billets 
de service. Undoubtedly, authors have a 
right to such tickets, for they form in general 
a part of the bargain between them and the 
managers. But the number of those to whom 
such tickets are given has considerably in- 
creased within the last thirty years. Formerly, 
the author of a piece of three or five acts was 
allowed four or six places in the pit. Now-a- 
days, we frequently see four or five authors 
combine to produce a piece in one act; and 
each of them conceives himself enticed to a 
certain number of tickets. In some of our 
theatres they perform four pieces in one even- 
ing. There are, therefore, sixteen or twenty 
authors having a right to tickets, which we 
are willing to believe they distribute, in the 
first instance, to their friends, but the greater 
part of which are afterwards put into the hands 
of various agents, to be sold at a low price. 
Thus the pit of such a minor theatre is nightly 
invaded by sixty or eighty persons, who occupy 
it almost entirely, and exclude the real public. 
Authors ought to feel that it is their interest 
that some regulation should take place on this 
subject. We have never distinctly compre- 
hended the meaning of the billets de service, 
nor can we perceive their utility. As for the 
actor’s tickets, we maintain: that they are ex- 


ceedingly injurious. Mediocrity alone profits by 


them. t no more tickets be given to actors, 


and talent alone will then obtain those ap- 
plauses which are now lavished indiscrimi- 
nately. We strongly recommend, therefore, & 
reduction in the number of author's tickets, 
and the entire suppression of the others.” 
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VARIETIES. 

‘xing Mortar.—The presidents of the par- 
Roy France were called, presidents a 
mortier, because the cap. they wore was shaped 
like a mortar. An architect applied to presi- 
dent Harley for his interest to get his son ap- 

inted counsellor of parliament. ‘‘ Pray, sir,” 


said Harley, “‘don’t try to mix your mortar 
2 


with ours.” : 
African Travellers.—It appears from Sierra 


Leone Gazettes, recently received, that captains 
Clapperton and Pearce, and Messrs. Morrison 
and Dickson, have sailed in the Brazen for the 
Bights of Benin and Biafra, where they are to be 
landed to prosecute their interesting inquiries. 
On the evening of Friday last, at the Sunder- 
land Infirmary, Dr. Reid Clanny, F.R.S.E., 
yead a lecture, in which the operation of his 
newly-invented instrument, the zopuron, for 
maintaining respiration in all cases of sus- 
















ham County Advertiser. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillie will shortly publish a Drama, in 
three acts, called the Martyr. 

The Rev. A. S. Burgess is reparing for the oe a 

yolume, entitled Worthies of Christ’s Hospital; or, 

Bailiff of Southwark, 


Memoirs of Eminent Biues. 

a Lindsay, esq., late Depu 
and Mr. Allen, author of the ‘* History of Lambeth,” 
have announced istory, Antiquities, and Topo- 

y of the Town and Borough of Southwark for pub- 
Fration as early as the nature.of the work will adinit. It 
will ap in parts, the whole number of which will, it 
is caleahatee , be about twelve. 

Mr. F. Lemare has nearly ready for publication a second 
edition of his Selection of Sacred Music, containing origi- 
nal compositions by Mr. S. F. Rimbault, the late Rev. 
Mr. Bingley, &c., and forming a companion for public or 

evotion. 


private 
French Publications : from our Paris Letter. 
Summers's Evidence of Christianity is translating, with 
Notes, Corrections, and Additions by Viscount Lanjuinais, 
son of the celebrated peer of France of that name. 
The Jesuits in Miniature, by Count Lanjuinais, peer of 
France, will appear on the 0th instant, in24mo. The 
expression, in miniature, can only refer to the size, 24mo. 
of the work, for the Count is sure to trace the Jesuits as 


as life, 
translation of the Memoirs of the Margravine of 

» 2 vols. 8vo. has appeared at Paris, and an edition 

in English, in 12mo., at about one-third of the price of the 
lish edition. 
Baron de Massias has condensed his voluminous 

a into an octavo volume, entitled Probléme de ? Esprit 
umain. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Humboldt’s and Bonpland’s Personal Narrative; trans- 
lated by Helen Maria Williams, vol. VI. 2 parts, 8vo. 25s. 
bds.—Watkins’s Biographical Dictionary, a new edition, 
enlarged, 8vo. 25s. bds.— reeman’s Sketches in Wales, with 
plates, 8vo. 21s. bds.—Anderson’s Blair's Grave, platcs, 
loolscap 8vo. 7s. bds.—Pratt’s Digested Index to the 
Term Reports, royal $vo. 2. bds.—Penrose on the Mira- 
cles, 8vo. 10s. Gd. bds.—Penseval’s Labours of Idleness, 
it BVO. Ys. Gd. bds.—Progress of Fashion, vol. 1. 12mo. 
4%. 6d. sewed.—Phelan’s and Q{Sullivan’s Digest of Evi- 
dence on State of Ireland, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. bds.—M‘Don- 
nell on Free Trade, 8vo. 12s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 


a . Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 2| From 45. to 53. | 29.70 to 29.67 
Friday --.-. 3} —— 50. — 42 | 29.60 — 29.78 
Saturday-. 4| —— 35. — 54 | 29.54 —~ 2.70 
Sunday.--. 5} —— 36 — 5). 29.74 — 29.93 
Monday -- 6 | —— 28 — 4% | 30.05 — 29.80 
Tuesday -- 7) ——- 45. — 56. | 29.76 — 29.00 
Wednesday 8 | —— 47. — 59 | 29.97 — 20.99 


Generally cloudy, 


Wind varialile, S. W. prevailing. 
Rain fallen 


With frequent and, at times, heavy rain. 
linch, and .352 of an inch. 

Eitmontun. CHARLES H. ADAMS. 
Latitude-.-... 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude --... 0 3 51 W. of Greenwieh. 


Romish Religion, and vindicating the Book of the Church. 


Peninsula.” —Vide Prefice. 


Hooks, they have just published a Second Supplement to their 
Catalogue, delivered gratis to Subscribers. 
consists of nearly Five Thousand Volumes of the most esteemed 
works in the French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 


y 
ded animation, was fully explained.—Dur- | an¢ Co's Foreign Music Warehouse, 20, Holles Street, Oxford 


acquaint their Subscribers and the Public, that the ADDENDA 
to the Catalogue of this extensive and valuable Library, for 1826, 
is now ready, and may be had (gratis) on application. 
forwarded to any part of the Kingdom or the Continent, and in 
any quantity. 


at H. THOMPSON’s Imitative Cameo Warehouse, No. 1, Wel- 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


By S. Highley, 176, Fleet Street, and Webb Street, St. Thomas’, 
ir " 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
is day, in Svo. price 


This 15s. 

INDICLHZ ECCLESLE ANGLICAN. 

Letters to Charles Butler, Esq. comprising Essays on the 

y ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Also, a new Edition of 

The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey. 
vols. 8vo. 24s. 

This day is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. price 30s. 
HE ENGLISH in ITALY. ‘* Sketches 


from the Life during a Residence of several Years in the 





Priated for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 
Library, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Foreign Circulating Library, 4, Broad Street, Exchange. 
OOSEY and SONS respectfully inform 
the Subscribers to their Circulating Library of Foreign 


‘The Library now 


anguages, with periodical works. 
‘rerms and Regulations to be had gratis; also at T. Boose: 





British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street, 
anover Squar 


ESSRS. SAUNDERS and OTLEY (late 


Colburn, Saunders, and Otley) beg leave respectfully to 


ooks 





Imitative Cameo Bracelets and Necklaces. 
HE PUBLICATION of COPIES from 


CHASINGS is discontinued. Nos. 1, 2, and 3, may be had 


lington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Just published, 
The School of Athens, a Companion to the 
Last Supper, Public Buildings of Rome, Paris, &c. 
Medallion Wafers for Notes, in Boxes, containing One Dozen, 
1s. and 1s. 6d. 


The Peerage and Baronetage United. 
This day is published, dedicated to the King, in one handsome 
vol. crown 8vo. with Plates of the Arms, beautifully engraved 
by Neele, price 18s. 
GENERAL and HERALDIC DIC. 
TIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of 
the United Kingdom, for 1825; exhibiting, under strict alphabe- 
tical arrangement, the present state of those exalted Ranks, and 
deducing the Lineage of cach House from the Founder of its 
Honours: with an ay comprising the I’relates, the Sur- 
names of Peers, Titles by Curtesy of their eldest Sons, Names of 
Heirs Presumptive, 


&c. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. - 
In preparing this Dictionary of the peerage and baronetage, the 
compiler has had two objects principally in view—perspicuity of 
arrangement, and accuracy of detail. To accomplish the first, 
he has adopted the alphabetical form, as the simplest, and that 
by which the object sought after could, with the greatest des- 
patch, be attained; and to succeed in the second, he has left no 
authority anconsulted, which could in the slightest degree con- 
tribute to the authenticity of his details. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, removed to 8, New Burlington 

Street. 





New General Allas. 


R. ARROWSMITH has just published 

a NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD, compre- 
hending separate Maps of its various Countries, laid down from 
the most recent Astronomical Observations, and with the latest 
Improvements and Additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 
12. Price, coloured, 3/. 3s. (or in a superior manner, 3/. 10s.) ; 
plain, 2l. 16s. 
A new Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 


in Six Sheets, 4/. 4e. and a reduced one in One Sheet, price l4s. 


A new Map of Guatimala, (copied from the 
Su. vey deposited in the Archives of that Country,) in One Sheet, 
rice 8s. 
. To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Sobo Square. 
The Literary Magnet for March. 
This day is published, price 1s. the Third Number of the 
new Series of the 


r , 
ITERARY MAGNET. 
Contents:—I. The Living Poets of England. Mrs. He- 
mans—Il. Three Epigrams. 1. Written on the Fly-leaf of a 
modern Epie. By T. Campbell, Esq.—2. On reading in the 
Morning Chronicle that a poor Woman had been brought to bed 
in a Stage-Coach—3. To a dirty Friend in Trouble—II1. The 
Voyage; a Fragment, from a MS. Journal. By G. G.—IV.._La- 
conisms—V. ‘he Origin of Seals; by B.—VI. The I 
the Forest; a Fragment—VII. Stanzas; by C.—V1II. 





2. The Inconstant’s Apology ; by the late M. J. Lewis, Esq.—3. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Thank Odi Profanum : too trifling—not intentional. 
. Nadan soon. Z, Z. notat all. 
We do not find much novel 
» but we are much obliged to the writer. 


ae 


R. Y. is rather doubtful. 
in the Ascent of St. | Inad 


and Dancing Master—XI. Reminiscences 
XII. Fame; 


BR 





" of Cire ence —} 
lished Poem ; by Chatterton—XIX. The Byron Papers ; 
cal Managers—XX. The Palmer; by C. 





Translations of Anacreon and of Pindar are 
and are intended for insertion if opportunity offers. 


No MSS, signed J. A. B. are to be found among our 


XXIV. Notices to Corr 


ria. 
after nature. 


arri 
School 
Country—The Emir’s Daughter—The Comfortable Woman—The 
Miseries of Mediocrity— Early Friendships—Various Poems— 
Chapter of Sundries, &c. 


call the attention of our readers." —Gentleman’s Magazine, 
CUaI0vs SPANISH BOOKS. In Boosey 


be round many interesting Articles relating to 8 
Voyages, ‘I'ravels, Old Poetry, besides the best Editions of Classic 
Authors. 
12s. boards. 


that the Twenty-First Volume of that Wor 
delivery early in April. 
largest in point ot size, and by far the most comprehensive in 
matter, ever published, will shortly be concluded. At its com- 
pletion it will consist of 24 closely-printed 4to volumes, embrac- 
ing a connected series of treatises on all the sciences; a full and 
original history of every nation in the world; an explanation of 
all the terms contained in the technical, philological, and sciens 
tific dictionaries; in short, it will sed 
account of all human knowledge and pursuits, from the earliest 
age to the present day. 
engravings on copper-plate, of the first beauty and utility. Though 
all the forthcoming treatises had been fully prepared before any 
calculation as to the number of volumes required to complete the 
work, the subject is so vast, that no exact estimate could be 
made; should, however, the work be extended beyond the 2% 


lished every 
publication will continue. 
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ospital; and D. Lizars, Edinburgh, 
IZARS’ ANATOMICAL PLATES, 


Part IX. containing Ten highly-finished Plates, demy 


folie, embracing the Muscles of the Neck and Face, the Ear, the 
Eye, the Nose, and the Mouth, with Letter-press Description, 
and Explanatory Index; also the Physiological and a 
ores ou the Heart, Arteries, and Veins. Coloured, ll. 
plain, . 6d. 


ls 


Lately published, in folio, price 18. in boards, 
Observations on Extraction of Diseased Ova-« 
By John Lizars, Surgeon. Illustrated by Plates coloured 


This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 184. boards, 
HANTASMAGORIA; or, Sketches of 


Life and Literature. 


‘Lhese Volumes consist of ‘ales, Essays, Sketches of Society, 
and Poetry, among which are—The Unknown; a Tale—The Age 
of Books—Keligious Novels—First Etforts in Criticism—Kemarks 
on the Old English Ballads—Historical Sketches—A Vision of 
Poets—An Old 
to Paris——Human Sorrow— ‘The Relief of Ley 
Remarks on Modern Ballads— Edith; a Sketcn—Going to be 


achelor’s ‘I'rip to Varis—A Young Lady’s Trip 
den; a Tale— 
ini The Compl ofa 
a Tale—‘Town and 








ed — ding School K 
Mistress—The Lover’s Remorse ; 


London: Printed for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 5, Waterloo 
Place, Pall-Mall. 


“ To a more delightful melange it has seldom been our lot to 


and Son’s Spanish Catalogue (Broad Street) for 1626, will 
nish Americas 


Also, Bouterwek’s History of Spanish Literature, 8vo. 


Catalogues may be also had at T. Boosey and Co.'s, 
28, Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


\HE SUBSCRIBERS to the ENCYCLO- 


PDIA LONDINENSIS are most respectfully informed, 
will be ready for 
This splendid national work, nearly the 


an ample but 


It will be adorned with upwards of 1500 





volumes, the surplus will d to the sub gratuis 
tously. Those subscribers who are in the habit of taking the 
work in numbers, will perceive that two numbers have pub- 


week for some time past: this accelerated rate of 


Published by G. Jones, Ave Maria Lane. 





ings, (25 Copies only printed, 


Last Leaf of 

The Im- 
portance of a Misplaced Comma—IlX. Butcher’s Boys—X. The 
Album—1l. The Dirge of Wallace; by ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq.— 


An Apologue; by T. Caspey, Esq.—4. Epigram on a Musician 
i Childhood; by Z.— 

by J. M.—XILI. On the Surning of Hindoo Wi- 
dows—XiV. Evening Thoughts; by J. G. G.—AV. Murder Pre- 
vented by the Interposition of Providence—XVI. The Merry 
Wives of Madrid (concluded)—XVI1. Remarkable Proof of the 
BT tial id /Iil, An Unpub- 
Theatri- 
D. M.—XXI. Rabbi 
Meir; by M. J. J.—XXII. The Infant and Bird, a Portrait ; by 
G, Freeman—XXIII, Chit-Chat, Literary and Miscellaneous— 


EAUTIES of CLAUDE LORRAINE; 


Parts I. and Il. which lete the Work, i of 





‘s’wenty-Four Landscapes, engraved on Steel, and selected as the 
most striking Subjects for splendour of Scenery, Variety, and 
Effect in the “ Liber Veritatis,” which contains 300 Plates. A 


Portrait and Life of Claude also enrich the Work. Price of cach 
Part, containing Twelve Plates, 1/. 16s.; proofs, on India paper, 
(of which only 50 Copies are printed,) 3/. 4s. Ditto, with Etch 
J 5/. each Part. 
Also, just completed, the Ist Volume of 
Gems of Art, containing Thirty Plates, en- 
graved from Pictures of acknowledged excellence. Any of these 
beautiful Prints may also be had separately, at 4s. and 5s. each. 
Published by W. B. Cooke, 9, Soho Square. 
_ Companion to the Domestic Cookery. 
In one thick volume, }2mo. price 8s. €d, boards, the 8d Edition, 
much improved and enlarged, of 
1 . : 
RACTICAL DOMESTIC ECONOMY} 
a new System, formed from modern. Discoveries, and the 
private Communications of Persons of experience. 
‘Lhe very rapid sale of two large impressions of this work mani- 
fests the high opinion entertained of its merits. This new 
edition contains, among other valuable additions and improve- 
ments, a Series of E H hold Ex; » On econo. 
mical Principles, adapted to Families of every description, which 
will, it is presumed, afford important hints and much useful 
information to all who are desirous of properly regulating their 
establishments, and of enjoying the greatest possibile on of 
the conveniences, comforts, and elegancies of life that their 
respective incomes will admit of. . 
N.B. The Estimates separately, for’ general distribution, and 
asa panion to the H keeper's Book, 24, 
Printed for Henry Colvurn, removed to 8, New Burlington 
Street. 











For Schools, &c. 
This day, the 2d Edition, in 12mo. price 6s. 
HE I'TALIAN READER; or, Extracts 
from the most eminent Italian Prose Writers, with Expla- 
natory Notes, forming a Series of progressive s, the study 
of which will enabie the Scholar to read, and properly under- 
stand, the works of each writer. 

By M. SANTAGNELLO, 
Author of a new and i Italian G 
Also, by the same Author, 

1. Sequel to the Italian Reader; or, extracts 
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